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For the qenventenceet Subscribers in remote places, the woekiz numbers are reissued in Month Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscript 
onths, and in advance, are received 
and other Countries not ee = to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 11. 2s. the year. To other countries, the po 


Edition for the Continent, for not less than 3 


s for the Stamped 


on 
Bavpry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honore, Paris, or at the Atheneum Offi eel don. For France, 
stage in addition. 


(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT. 








ATH EMATICAL “and CLAS ASSICAL 
LESSONS.—A GRADUATE in HONOURS of Cambridge, 
who has been First Classical and Mathematical Master in a large 
Foundation School, and is pow poms igmens daily to the sons 
of several Clergymen and Tirpee has one or two 
hours disengaged tor PRIVATE, P TPILS. vaiher daily or on 
alternate days. ‘The Advertiser is in the habit of giving Mathe- 
matical Instructions to Students in the Public Classical Schools. 
—Address W. H. P., 9, Clement’s Inn 


AL at and TEACHERS. —Mons. F. 

DE PORQUET, Author of ‘Le Trésor de l’Ecolier 

Frangais ; or, the Art of Testes English into French at Sight,’ 

informs t eae who are averse to the medium of agents, that he 

‘T of clever TEACHERS and excellent GOVERN- 

ESSES. od i from 10 till 4 daily.—All letters, post paid, 
stating qualifications required, attended ¢ to. 

11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden 


AILY GOVERNESS.—A LADY recently 

returned 7 the Continent penete happy to be engaged 

1 or or ‘WO FAMILIES, merely to pursue the Intellectual 

ducation ; she is weil noarsaiete with the French Lan- 

ah and Literature, and w found capable of carrying 

fe Pupils very far in their Fouls Studies.—Address to E.S.S., 
8, Arundel-street, Strand. 


N ITALIAN MIDDLE-AGED GENTLE- 
MAN, who speaks also with equal fluency the the French 
and English Languages, offers himself as TRAVE COM- 
PANION to a Family, or a Gentleman, who may i che to 
visit Italy. The Advertiser is i s cheerful Ln eyimer and 
well d with the Continent. 
He possesses a good general knowledge of literature, and has 
been long accustomed to Tuition, An interview is solicited, 
which will afford the means of satisfaction as to obtitics. The 
first references can be given. Direct, post paid, to A. D., Mr. 
Brooks, Bookseller, 319, Regent-street. 


HILOLOGICAL SCHOOL.— PaTRonEss, 

THE QUEEN. Founded in 1792, for the Education of 

Sons of Clergymen, Naval and Military Officers, Professional 

yy Spems in — Offices, the hig igher order of svedeomen. 
and other persons of an equa y, Tospect a ass of socie 

.— Thi L EXAMINATION of 

Feeds of this Sebool will Ibe hi held on’ SATURDAY the Isth 

Inst., in the Lecture Thea 17, d eet, 
square, when the chair will ate e taken by the Rt. Hon. the Lorp 


PorTMAN, at | o’clock precisely win ABBOTT, Secretary 


ORTICULTURALSOCIETY OF LONDON 
EXHIBITIONS at the GARDEN.—The next Exhibition 
will take place on SATURDAY, the 13th of June. Fruit, 
Flowers, or other subjects intended for Exhibition, must be 
delivered at this Office on Friday the 12th, or at the Society’ 
‘urnham Green, before nalf-pest 9 o'clock on t! ° 
rning of the 13t. Fellows may obtain any number of 
Tickets for. hep admission of their Fiends at this Office, price 
5s. each. ates will be opened at 1 o'clock on the days of 
Echibition. maf tickets issued at the Garden will be charged 
10s. each. 
21, “Regent-street. 


YDRO-OXYGEN MICROSCOPE.—A very 
rocder Instrument oS she description, constructed td 
CARY, the of a hysician and Phy- 
pd Ty “TO BE DISPOSED OF on moderate terms. May be 
seen, and particulars obtained on application at 181, Strand. 


Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 
THURSDAY, June lith, and two following days, 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS in ‘e ~ dear entic! of ~ Theokoge Fy including 
t ° cine e Vo 
and Travels, ec. lso the Bub ie TEs ofa Cit JLA’ TING 
LIBRARY, compridin ork: “ of the most popular Modern 
Authors. —A valuable Sinidon of LA J Paeclnding the 
Reports in = a Courts.—Various Numbers of recent 
en ‘May’ be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE SALE. 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

THE ENTIRE STOCK, STEREOTYPE 
a COPYRIGHTS, of the. a r y, valuable Works 
he “THE NATIONAL L Y,” and upon which 
a sum exceeding 20,000/, has been a —~ 4% oan energetic 
and enterprising Printer, Number Publisher, Country or Whole- 
sale Bookseller, the ecsent nae ppeseats an opportunity See ~ 
occurs, as ew > 
pay for ae roa Liberal terms of credit will be offered. 


MATHEMATICAL pers . - 

UCTION (by order of the Executrix), by 

Tye ODG Spee RON, 4 Ns Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, (corner 

of Chancery-lane, ) 2 —— NEXT, June 10th, and 
two following days, at half-past 

Hk VALUABLE. MATHEMATICAL LI- 

BRARY of the late THOMAS LEYBOURN, Esq. F.R.S 
Foeteener of ding, among 0 thers the Koyal Military College, Sand- 
urst ; including, among others. 
Horsley’s ‘Newton, 5 5 5 vols.— Philosophical Trans- 
abridged, 


2 









































of 


of ‘s Questions, 

4 vols. 8v0.—224 Simson’s First Six Books of Euclid, 8vo. —and 

220 Strachey’s Bija Ganita, or the Algebra of the Hindus, 4to. 
? To be viewed, and Catalogues had. > 


son, 
Laplace, 
318 








CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


DUTY FREE. 

GENUINE AND UNRESERVED SALE OF UPWARDS OF 

350 WELL-SELECTED PAINTINGS, many 
of them of soo At class, by celebrated Old and Modern 
Masters ; iy A. ATER-C LOU. R DRAWINGS, by the 
most omnes ast NTS, comprising the 
Works of the Old and a bresent ne ravers, from the most cele- 
brated Pictures, Ancient and Modern; a quantity of Antique 
CARVING in_Ivo ood, and Marble; a LIBRARY OF 
BOOKS, containing upwards ‘of 2,000 Volumes, amongst AR cls is 
a valuable LAW LIBRARY, scarce and Fare Works, and costly 
modern Publications; toget <4 kin BRO NZES, and a variety 
of other articles of virtd, the e of which will be _ 
to PUBLIC AND PNRESFIRY VOMPETITION 
ss 

At the KING’S HEAD y HOTEL TEL, in the City of GLOUCESTER, 
where the same has been removed for the convenience of Sale 
on MONDAY, the 8th day of June, ae, and following days of 
business, until the whole is sold, ing the Property of Mr. 
= AMIN BONNOR, a » hy and sold by order of his 

ssign: 

Such m ‘collection of Works of Art and Literature is rarely 
offered for public sale, and must attract great stent io 

The Oil Paintings will be sold on the 8th and 9th of June; the 
Water-Coloae Drawings on the 10th and 11th of June; the En- 
gravings, &c. on the 12th and 13th of June; the Car rvings, An- 
tiques, | adn on the 15th of June; and the Books on the 17th and 

The whole will be on yey three deve previous to the sale, by 
Catalogues only, to be had one wee’ previous to the Sale, at 
Mr. Crosse’s ices, Gloucester; at Mr Wigzins's, 20, Ce cil- 
street, Strand, London; at the Midland Counties Herald Office, 

irmingham ; Manchester Guardian Office ; Mercury Office, Liver- 
pool; White Horse Ton, Bristol; Herald Office, Oxford; and at 
the George Hotel, Stroud. 


URE AND EXISTING CHILDREN. > 
AMILY. ENDOWMENT SOCIETY LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, No. 12, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. CAPITAL, 500,000. 
George Alfred Muskett, Esq. M.P: Chairman. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

A married man, paying a year ty preminm. or a single sum, 
varying according to the age of his wife, would secure to each 
of his future ty however numerous, a specific sum on 
attaining any given ag 

EXAMPLE Wife aged 21—8/. 18s. 6d. Annual Premium for 22 
y ; or, 134/. 1s. 8d. paid in one sum, would entitle each Child 
attaining 21 years of age to 100 

ife Assurances and Annuities effected on advantageous terms. 


STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, King William-street, City.—Capital, ONE MILLION. 
Directors.—Geo. Barclay, Esq. John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq. Jenry Lawson, Esq. 
William Davis, + James Row, Esq 
Lawrence Dorgan, E: J. A, Thompson ‘Smyth, Esq. 
William Gunston, Esq. Frederick T. West, Esq. 
Maj.-Gen.C. Hodson,E.1. ~ S. George Whitehead, Esq. 
_—9 —Goore ears qi Skinner Row, Esq., 
William Apeceugh Wilkinson, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
W. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, "City. 
HE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- 
eurances for limited peri: 
al Commissions are > allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
Increasing Rates of Premium 
Annual Premium for \00l, payable during 
First five |Second five bh ‘ive Pay ¢ five Rempiader 
0 


Years. 
ai° ai £1 ce 1 | £1 18 Wo 
4 297 


: 5 $ 3 5 4 38 4 
| 4 543 
By order of the Board of Directors, W M. Ww RIGHT, Sec. 


ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFICE, 
70, Cornbill, gods Ww aterloe-place, London, 
ablished i ia ~ 

















Ms ant py ye a ye 

ir James Law Lus: I on,G Cha le 

ajor-General Sk And Eight other Destine. xp Chairman 
RENEWABLE TERM POLICIES. 


person aged 30, insuring for 100/. at death, 
whenever it may happen, bs begins by paying lJ. 6s. 4d. for 
the first year’s insurance, | for the second year, and s 
on, with slight increase of premium ‘annually, »until the age of 7 
when he will have to pay a fixed premium for every year of life 
thereafter. The same principle and advantage may be applied 
to any age under 70, or any sum not exceedin 

By these means, persons may use their Policies us Term Insur- 
ances as long as they please, p aying only the price of the term, 
with the singular advantage of continuing them as whole life 
insurances, without further testimonials or trouble. in case dete- 
waveten | ~ = K or other circumstances should make a conti- 
nuance desiral 

Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select Lives in England. 

AGE. | 20 | 30 | 40 | 5O | Go | = we 80 

Prem. | 1 11 9| 220/2171| 420/610 9} 10 86| 19 1918 

ALTERNATIVE. 

Two-thirds, only, of the above soomamee bed Goma, andthe 
balance, = interest at4 educted from the sum as- 
sured, CENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM. 

P| 7 ow 

Binning SCENDING'S SEAT OY PRENIU M. 

Commencin: e, and descending at will of 

FOREIGN, ND NILITARY AND NAVAL INS RANCE, 

Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of cli- 
mate ; a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage or 
vo 











es. 
cers whose destination are. are not known, coveréd to all parts 
of the world at a si d extra rate of rs —-. 
PREGNANCY, INFIRM. HEA LTH, AN D AGE. 
Females need not appear ; the rates for y 4, 4 re 
-“ Fotciet are granted to persons of aaanent age. 


i oy Resident Wirector. 





Ul 
| AND ANNOITIES GR 


NHE -AUSTRALASIAN, ‘COLONIAL, , and 
, GENERAL, LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COM- 
PANY. Capital £200,000, In, 2,000 Shar: 
Directors—Fdw. Barnard, Esq. EB. angles, Esq. 
. Buckle, Esq. S “B. Montefiore, Esq. 

John Henry Capper, Esq. J. H. Ravenshaw, Esq. 

Gideon Colquhoun, jun, le Sir James Stirlin 

John Edwardes Lyall, Esq. Wiiliam Walker. Esq. 
Trustees—Edward Barnard, Esq. | John Henry Capper, Esq. 

homas Richardson, Es $q. 
Auditors—Sir F. H. Doyle, Bart. 33 Chr. Richardson, , Eos. Cornhill. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Swain, Stevens, & C 
Bankers—The U mn Bank a rt hg 
Figsion—ti, F J. Thomson, - - 
aoe TL ayiey, 5 

The following adv: antages are offered by this Association :— 

The guarantee of an ample subscribed capita 

Unusually favourable rates, calculated with reference to Aus- 
tralasian Investments. 

Participation in Profits at the end ofev ery five years. 

All the customary varieties of ac 'y as- 
cending and descending scales ; optional retention of ate oo 
of premiums; license to proceed without extra charge to other 
countries, : 

Residences in India assured on moderate terms. 

Specimens of the yee payable for the Assurance of 100/, 
es) —Anunual Premium. 


40 
gd £sdi£sad gralera 
2.0 712 7 01215 313 6 6/41 8 
fibts receivable for corey 100/. invested. 


40 
616 6 4 2 = 813 6) 10163) 15 os 
Suis 714 41 9 9OlN3 26 
CHRIS ‘OPHE lt COUSINS, Accountant. 
Company's Office, 126, Bishopsgate-sireet, Lon don. 


rPHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, ectabliched at YORK, 1824, em- 

powered by Act of Parliament.—C apita! 

Patrons—The Archp. of York , SirG. Strickland, Bart. M.P. 

The Marquis of Londonderry! * Francis Lawley, Bart. 

Earl Fitzwilliam Sir W. B. 

The Earl of T: yrosnnel i 

The Earl of Zetlan 

The Bishop a (Gloucester k 

The Bishop of I “%. Archdeacon of the East Riding 

ropa & orp th, M.P. at Archdeacon of Cleveland 
Lord F. Barlow, 

Robert Cracroft, Esq. 
Robert Denison, Esq. 
Ni Saltmarshe, ba, 
oc artin Sta ton . 
E. M. Vavesour, Bart. L. Tho maneon, "Eoa, 

| de E.R. Pe: Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 

phan aP Secretary—Mr. V .» Newman. 

The Terms of this Company for LIFE INSU RANCES will be 
found on comparison to be the lowest which can be taken with 
safety. and particularly for FEMALE LIVES, the lowest charged 
A any Office in the Kingdom.—The following extracts from the 

—_ (complete Copies Sof which, with the Rates for the inter- 
mediate Ages, may be had on ap; lication at the Office in Yor 
or any of the Agents,) will show the Annual Premiums requi 
for securing 100/., payable on te decease of 


Age next 
Birthday. 








L 
Premiums for 
Seven Years. 

£018 4 


AM 
Premiums for 


SS Premiums for 
£1 


Whole Life. 
3 £ium4 
40 116 4 219 9 
bd 48 660 
75 j 1344 
20 S 

> - 4 £1 W 

eo 


13 0 151210 
Table of Prowlens payable fora fred number of years only, 
AL 


Annual Pre- Tenest Pre- Annual Pre- 
lems payable | miums payable | miums payable 
rid Y ears only.|for 15 Years only.|for20 Years only. 
£179 £343 £212 9 


Age next 
— 


317 4 
76 J ! 415 4 


| £299 





39 8 
476 
Table of Premiums payable on a Seven Years’ ascending Scale, 
M. 


A 
Age next | | a Pep: Annual Pree samt Prems. 
| | miums payable | miums payable | payable for re- 
Birthday 7 Years, second 7 . Years. y of Life. 
20 £1 4 £230 
40 = 3 9 3 : 3e 
50 326 319 512 








A FEMALE, 
20 £1 40 £i 9 £116 
40 116 10 g. 38 


50 P 211 3 46 5 9 
Premiums payable on a Seven Years’ descending Scale. 


Age next | ant nnual Pe. “Annual a Pep. Annee frome. 

niums payable miums payable able for re- 

— first rV ears, second 7. PY ears. mainder of Life. 
6 


aT 8 2 21 


586 41 23 
A FEMALE, 

220 £iut £1 5 

394 212 1 ’ 

417 8 313 3 2 
Insurances of the following. Grocziotion | may also be ‘coated 

at this Office, viz.: First Deat Two Lives; on the 

Longest of Two Lives ; a the First Death of ‘Three Lives; son a 

Longest of ins e Lives; the Decease of Ong Lir 

T Ibs S AND REVERSIONS PU RCHASED 


£ 


cv4e ace 


FIRE INSURANCESare effected by this C —~- =a at the most 
Moderate Rates for every description of Property. FARMING 
STOCK insured without the introduction of the Average Clause 

Agents are Wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
my been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render 

he Agencies worth Loe attention ef respectable Parties. Ap- 
plicatfonst to be m 

Mr, W. L- NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York, 
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HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
27, — ? Covent-garden 
Trustece—Georgs Dodd, George, Mercer, B 
Luke T. Flood, a Colonel W if Meyrick 
Stephen Garr. 
Thomas Halliwe fis i. Esa. 
ohn Hamilton 
gears Mott, big 
. G. Mucklow, 
W. M. Nurse, Esq. 
Thomas Peskinson, Esq. 
Geo. Pitt, Esq. 
John hn Simpson. , Esq. 


mit! " 
3. W. Thrup; ° 
_Jomn “White Esq. 


T 


Directors—Thos. Acoc 
Lieut.-Col. ¢! E. Pratt Barks ow 
H. 8, Cafe, Esa. 

George Cornel Esq. 
William Crake, Esq 


. ce, 
1. E, Boscawen Frederick 


Audit: 
Frederick Pratt Barlow, Esq. Ti homas Edward Fighter, Esq 
Thomas John Burgoyne, Esq. | Benjamin Edward Hall, Sg 
Physician—Charles J. Roberts, BM. M. _ > 31, New Bridge-street., 


Surgeon—James M. Arnott, Beg. He ‘New Burlin 
Solicitor—Mr. ‘Thomas Burgoyne, 160, Oxfor 
Adrantazes offered by this Association 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are ‘divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of 5 years 
The Protits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annua Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an oqpvetgat reversionary 
sum, All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or u 
wards, have the right (after two Annual payments) of atten 
ing as and voting at all General Meetings. 
Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower hago those 
adamed by a large number of Offices, but are su to afford 
ample Security tothe Assured. W. M. BHOWNE: yn 


HE LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUB- 
LIN LIFE ASSU RANCE COMPANY, No. 3, Charlotte- 

row, Mansion House, London.—Capital , 

Directors.—A. Anderson, Esq. ohn Johnson, Esq; Alderman. 
Jobn Atkins, Esq. Kenneth Kingsford, Esq. 
James Bidden, Esq. John M'‘Guffie, Esq. 

Capt. F, Brandret ye Maclean Lee, Esq 
Vice-Adm. Rob "Honyman. J. Marmaduke Htosseter, Esq. 
Benjamie Ifill, Sir William 
exal t_ Robertsen, Esq. Managing Diree 
Impor' Ga and salutary improvements have been ‘introduced 
into Life Assurance practice by this Company. 
The Policies or Contracts of Assurance are indefeasible and 
ingiooutabie. 
whole Profits of the Mutual or Participating Branch of 
ioe are divided amongst - assured of that Class, who 
are relieved from all responsibilit 
Medical Gentlemen are in all cases remunerated by the Com- 
pany for their reports 
Liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
One-half of the first seven years Premiums may remain un- 
paid, aflording. a greater facility for Loan Transactions than any 
other plan which has been suggested—allowing a Policy to be 
dropped at one-half of the usual sacrifice—and entitling the as- 
sured at a future period, when loss of health m may prevent him 
from obtaining a New Assurance, to continue a Policy for double 
the amount of the sum for which he has paid Premiums. 
Half Premium Credit Table to assure 1001. payable at Death. 
&) _ Ist 2nd ard 4th Sth Nl 6th 7th 
Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. |_Year. we Year. 
19 10£1 0 OHI 1 8 2 7/41 
eB teant s&s F 7 ie 57 
511 8 
9 5 
4 5 


on-street. 
street. 











95 
13 2 
i181 

3 3 6 $3270 
2 5 210 Oat 2 216 3 


U NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 

The first Se ptennial, Division of Profits of this C ompany will 
be declared in the ensuing one on all Policies of the participating 
class effected previous to the 31st December, 1810. Parties, there- 
fore, who wish to Insure their Lives, should avail themselves of 
the opportunity they now have of sharing in the bonus so soon 
to be declared by immediately making pro 

The following are the Annual Premiums for the assurance of 
100/. for the whole period of life, on which half credit may be 
allowed for five years ; which credit may remain at five per cent. 
interest, to be deducted at death from the sum insured :— 

Age Without Profits. With Profits. 
evevesdl 13 ™ epee Cont. 


3 
ih 
17 5 


10 


1 
11 
11 

us 14) 2 


1 
1 
1 
2 


50.. 
An nual ‘Premium for iat ‘Voor. pom ly at a fixed age, or at 
death, should it occur before the party attains that age :— 

Age to be attained. 


ceveeouill 


ines 
when 
assured, | $7777 


Examp.e.—A person aged 20, by mm, an annual premium 
of 2/., becomes entitled to 100/. on his attaining the age of 70, or 
to the same sum should he die before arriving at that age. 

For the convenience of parties residing in the City, t ey may 

make their ap) pearance and pass the medical  ougemnatioe efore 
the Agents, Edward Frederic . te om, Esq., 4, Scots-yard, Bush- 

ane, Cannon-street, andS. F. e, Esq. Surgeon, 9, Old Jewry. 

Every information will be afforded on a to the Resi- 
dent Director, Edward Boyd, Esq., No. 8, Wat erloo-place. Pro- 
posals may be accepted on W ednesday at 3 o'clock, and any 
other day appearance may be made at os 20 "clock, when 
Frederick Hat le ‘Thomson, Esq., the Com mpaey s Surgeon, is in 
attendance. EDWARD LE NOX BOYD, Sec. 

BOOKS, 
his dayis published (to be obtained GRAT 1s), 
cx’ rALOGUE of SEVERAL THOUSAND 
VOLUMES of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, chiefly in 
Divinity and Miscellaneous Literature, on Sale, in good condi- 
tion, and very low prices, by ‘T. MIL LARD, No. 70, Newgate- 
street, City.—Libraries pure hased or exchanged. &c. 





HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE for June 
contains—1. The Editor’s Room—2. The Final Darkness, 
by J. E. Reade, Esq. Author of * Italy,’ &c.—3. Soc Social Des- 
tism of Austria ; the Im mprisonment ‘of An dry: 
ence of Eloquence on En eedom ; Lord C le 
Wilkes—5. General View of Mader Italian ek, Notes 
of a Tour in Northern Europe, ost | aul. .—7. The The Berke Maal, 
from the Norse, by Robert Laing , Esq.—8. Some Recol- 
py of Childhood, No. vo Shatehes of Spanish Generals; 
he Baron de los Valles—10. New Books. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
ASER’S MAGAZINE for the YEAR 1840 


is now ready, price Is. 6d. bound in cloth and lettered. 
It contains 758 pages of cneets | | —— The contents 
are more than usually interes petant, combining 
papers on Politics, Literatare, iteligiomy ae e Arts, Reviews, 
wetey. Tales, and Narratives, &c. 
James Fraser, 215, orn pace “and all Booksellers. 


HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, No. CIII. for 
JUNE, price 2s. 6d. Leavinc Contents :— Photius, 
No. 4—Antichrist in the Thirteenth Century, No. Say pe ponpoct 
due to Antiquity, No. 3—Puse: ‘ism in Scotland— ay ee 
hurch ‘Architecture i in India—The Berkey Symbols 
J lodern iy yee Vestments, and brie for 
Churton on the Conversion of the Hon. and 
inning on the o-Tuscan 
agoras Redivivus— Rev. Ce: ray on the 
Liverpool Collegiate Institution—The Sc Scottish a 
Church Matters—An Argument on the Braintree Church Rate 
Question by one of the Churchwardens, = an Aqvendis of 
tw | and the Judgment—Reports of the Chure sequins 
—Sacred Poetry—Wesleyan Matters—Dissenting Matters— 
ments relating to Church Affairs—And its usual Monthly Re- 
gister of Religious and Ecclesiastical Information. This Number 
Containg a Scomess ? Index,and completes the Seventecnts Volume. 
Rivington, St. Paul's Chure , and Waterloo- 
place, Pail Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and tT Clerc Smith, Regent- 
stree 











EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 
The JUNE NUMBER of 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MA CAZINE ond Rumonist. 

Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq., contains: 

Fathers and Sons, by the Bai A went Country Peat by 
tor, Illustrated by Phiz. George Raymond, 

axims and Maxim-mongers. The Widow Married, by Mrs. 

he Left-handed Marriage, by ‘rollope, concluded. 
the Hon. Mrs.Erskine Norton. | ‘The L ie and Times of Peter 


Piron ; or, the Small Mistake. "| 

Sketches from the Note Book | The regress of Secret Poison- 
ing. 

Literature of the Month, &c. 


of a Physici 
A Chapter on Gastronomy. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
ARMY AND NAVY. 


E JUNE NUMBER OF 


HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL; 


- Pa AL = MILITARY MAGAZINE, contains: 
e Duke of Wellington. directions for the guidance of 
The Gurkish Fleet. Commanders of oueb vessels. 
The of A emoirs of the late General 
in . series of hatter by an} Count Alten, and Rear-Ad- 
Officer of the Queen's. miral weary Stuart. 
Byres Wooden Wails, the | Letter from Col. Napier, re- 
Victo No. 6. specting come statements in 
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REVIEWS 
Three Years’ Residence in Canada from 1837 to 
1839, §c. By T. R. Preston, late of the 
Government Service at Toronto. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 


Tuts publication, such as it is, will not be with- 
out its use; for, though falling short in the in- 
formationso necessary to awaken public attention 
and enlighten the public conscience, it will still, 
if attentively perused, convey good evidences 
of the state of things in Canada, and, by beget- 
ting a desire for further intelligence, create a 
demand for publications of a higher character. 
It is doing Mr. Preston no injustice to say, that 
he is not equal to the subject t has undertaken. 
The facts collected during a three years’ resi- 
dence are few, and so indistinctly presented as 
to fail in making a lasting impression. In truth, 
they are offered more frequently in general than 
in specific detail, and nearly the same amount 
of information might have been extracted, by a 
judicious compiler, from state papers and pamph- 
ets, to be had at home, as is here offered as the 
result of personal observation. This general- 
izing disposition, moreover, is not accompanied 
by the perspicuity and unity of thought, which 
is often a compensation for defective data. 
There is little pervading philosophy about the 
work ; and the various statements do not always 

oint the same way as the general conclusions. 

e author confounds causes and effects, and 
attributes particular events to accidental circum- 
stances, which evidently flow from deeper seated 
grievances, whose agency he himself at other 
times faithfully displays. 

Mr. Preston very clearly states the dilemma 
in which this country is placed respecting Canada, 
that if the colony receive, through a good ad- 
ministration, that developement to which its phy- 
sical circumstances lead, it must eventually set 
up as an independent state; whereas, if its 
growth be impeded by vexatious legislation, it 
must fall into the arms of America :— 

“Instead, then, of looking on her North American 
provinces, as mere colonies, and instead of seeking 
to retain them as such for an indefinite period, Eng- 
land should regard them as parts of a future nation, 
and, treating them accordingly, should qualify them 
to become such. The rule of generalization she has 
adopted with regard to all her colonies, indiscrimi- 
nately, without sufficient reference to the peculiar 
local circumstances of each, has constituted the great 
evil of her system of Colonial Government. What 
is suited to detached islands is unsuited to continents 
or sections thereof, nor could anything prove more 
fatal, in the case of Canada, than continuing to act 
on a contrary belief. In her past treatment of that 
country, England has practically borne out the 
remark of Bentham, who says, in speaking of colo- 
nists, ‘little is cared for their affection, nothing is 
feared from their resentment, and their despair is con- 
temned.’ Let it be hoped that her future policy 
will be of a different character. Inasmuch as, for 
the reasons stated, it will be henceforth the endea- 
vour of the American citizens (if present war be 
averted) to retard or stunt the growth of the Cana- 
das, so long as they remain British colonies,so should 
it be the endeavour of England to counteract those 
machinations, by working steadily towards the end of 
raising Canada to a condition admitting alike of self- 
government and self-defence ; transferring, at a ripe 
maturity, a present weak dependence into a strong 
independent power, which, from the triple bond of 
feeling, interest, and similarity of institutions, should 
possess a natural leaning towards herself, and become 
an efficient local counterpoise to the ambition or 
hostility of the United States. * * To this end, in 
lieu of frittering away invaluable time in profitless 
legislation, for a weak, scanty population, it is of 
paramount necessity to increase forthwith the physi- 
cal strength of the country. * * If England effectu- 





ally sustains her North-American provinces now, they 
will prove a shield to her hereafter; whereas, if she 
loses them prematurely,—that is, before they are 
sufficiently qualified to stand alone,—their future 
strength will be turned against her.” 

With reference to this point, a comparison be- 
tween the condition of the American and Cana- 
dian States is an important item: and we find it 
thus briefly drawn by the author :— 

“Speaking generally, however, of contrasts be- 
tween Canadian and American objects indicative of 
relative progressive improvement, I lament to add 
my humble testimony to that of many other visitors 
to both countries, that the comparison is immeasur- 
ably in favour of the States ; and the fact is rendered 
strikingly apparent to the unbiassed observer, not 
simply by his passing through the States on his way 
to Canada, but by his residing in the latter country 
for a lengthened period, then traversing the neigh- 
bouring States, and afterwards returning to the British 
territory. The effect of such transition cannet per- 
haps be better illustrated than by supposing that you 
have plunged unconsciously from a stagnant pond into 
a vivifying stream, and tumbled from the latter back 
again Into a miry slough.” 

In attempting to account for this difference 
Mr. Preston comes to the following lame and 
impotent conclusion :— 

* Let not, however, the fundamental cause of this 
humiliating contrast be misunderstood, by ascribing 
it to a difference of political institutions ; but rather 
let it be traced to its chief originating source, the vir- 
tual exclusion of capital and labour from the country, 
owing to the injudicious alienation of their primary 
aliment—land.” 

We are far from undervaluing the influence 
of that portion of the bungling legislation of 
the mother country which relates to land, nor 
are we disposed to over-estimate the working 
of republican institutions: but while we must 
laugh at the quackish reference of all evil to 
the one fact of an injudicious proceeding in 
the distribution of wastes, we are not prohi- 
bited from granting the author's postulate for 
argument’s sake ; and doing so, we ask whether 
the prevalence of aristocratic elements in our 
own institutions, has not had something to do 
with landed arrangements? We see, indeed, 
in these few lines of description, proof of the 
incapacity of the mother country to legislate 
for the colony; we further see enough to 
explain the discontents of the Canadians, with- 
out reference to agitators, either French or Ame- 
rican. This outcry against agitators, is a counter- 
part of that which is raised at home, in respect 
to Ireland, and the points of coincidence between 
the two countries are many: men are not to be 
persuaded into discontent—an agitator without 
a grievance is a steam-engine without fuel. In 
vain he cries out against imaginary wrongs; there 
is nothing within to respond to the cry, and the 
agitator excites no sympathy in his audience. 

With respect tothe question of Clergy Reserves 
we find the following testimony, which, at the 
present moment, is worthy of consideration :— 

“They who, from personal observation, are aware 
of the minute sectarianism, and the spirit of religious 
independence, which obtain so generally in Upper 
Canada, will at once concur in the opinion that no 
dominant church, of any kind whatsoever, could 
have maintained itself there, even had such been 
established in the outset; while to hope for the 
establishment of one now, or of anything in the least 
approaching to it, would be the very acme of self- 
delusion. This is obvious, when it is borne in mind 
that the ranks of Canadian society are essentially 
recruited by individuals who are not of the Episcopal 
Church of England; and that no one great Christian 
denomination sufficiently predominates over the other 
to entitle it to anything savouring of exclusive privi- 
leges. * 

“The reserves consist of one-seventh part of all 
surveyed lands throughout the province, and were 
set apart pursuant to a provision made at the time 
of the division of the province of Quebec, for the 





support, as the terms expressed, of the Protestant 
religion. The ambiguity of this wording, while it 
has given rise to much ingenious controversy, both in 
and out of Canada, appears to baffle satisfactory 
solution. But, whatever might have been intended, 
it should seem obvious that the designation in ques- 
tion does not necessarily imply, even in spirit, a 
purely episcopal clergy, and therefore, each pretend- 
ing party is left an opportunity of construing the 
meaning according to its own particular view. We 
may be assured, however, that no degree of precision 
would have sufficed to overcome the jealousy which 
speciality would have excited on the part of a com- 
munity whose components are of the character of 
those described. Argument, therefore, upon the 
matter becomes useless; the Canadian people will 
have a distribution of some kind ; and where are the 
means available, supposing their employment to be 
justifiable, of resisting their fixed determination ?” 

“Though the settlement of the long-agitated 
‘Clergy Reserves’ question by any pacific means 
whatsoever would be a positive gain, inasmuch as 
it would serve to tranquillize the country, it is an- 
other matter how far any measure of adjustment, 
founded on mere temporary expedience, might prove 
lasting, or avert the possible contingency of an even- 
tual confiscation of the whole endowment for pur- 
poses other than those of a religious nature. Under 
existing circumstances, this much, at least, is certain, 
that by seeking to preserve an exclusive claim to all, 
the episcopal clergy will lose all, whatever may be 
the prospective chances of their remaining in the 
permanent enjoyment of such part as a present divi- 
sion might appear to secure to them.” 

“They who argue the religious cause of Canada, 
by analogy with that of England, argue upon fal- 
lacious grounds, since not the shadow of analogy 
exists between the two cases. A land endowment 
in Upper Canada, for religious purposes, (particu- 
larly if they be of a special nature,) must be consi- 
dered as in every respect unsuited to the primitive 
condition of the country: because it not only defeats 
its own object by retarding general progress, but sub- 
verts the social order which it is its professed object 
to maintain.” 

These remarks exhibit the common sense 
view of the subject ; and it is difficult to suppress 
a smile when we see an appeal made to the 
Judges respecting the meaning of an act for dis- 
tributing the reserves to the clergy of this or 
that sect in Canada, while no thought is given 
to a point ulterior to all legislation, the right of 
the Canadians to their own soil, and to its assign- 
ment to teachers of their own choosing. 

Turning to the descriptive portion of these 
volumes, we shall make a few extracts to give an 
idea of the manner in which Mr. Preston has 
executed this part of his task. We begin with 
the author's account of the reception, at Mon- 
treal, of the news of the “ decisive business at 
St. Charles,” a victory which, for the time, closed 
the —— of the Canadians as to their inde- 
pendence :— 

“The day happened to be Sunday, and at the 
moment when the steam-boat, having on board the 
messenger, reached the wharf, the different edifices 
of public worship were pouring forth their congrega- 
tions. The animated scene which ensued, all parties 
being alike eager, I have still vividly before me. A 
general rush was made down the narrow streets which 
lead from the Rue Notre Dame and the Place 
«l’Armes to the wharf, but long before the fact itself 
was generally promulgated, loud and long-repeated 
cheers from the British had announced to the panic- 
stricken French Canadians the destruction of their 
hopes and expectations.—I chanced to overhear, on 
my way home from the wharf, on the day in question, 
between an elderly lady and gentleman, the former 
of whom was standing at an open window, eagerly 
interrogating the latter as to the nature of the news 
—‘Et les troupes sont donc victorieuses ?’ said the 
querist.—* Hélas! oui,’ replied her companion.— 
*St. Charles pris, dites vous ?—‘ Non seulement 
pris, a ce qu'on prétend, mais brulé—deétruit, enfin !° 
— Que sont dévenus nos gens ?’—‘ La plupart tuée 
ou prisonniére—le reste épars et en fuite!’—* Dieu de 
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dieu!’ exclaimed the old lady, wringing her hands ; 
*quelles horreurs que vous me racontez la! que 
ferons-nous? que deviendrons-nous ?’—* Faut espérer,’ 
replied her companion, shrugging his shoulders, and 
looking as resigned as he could; which expression, 
with its significant enforcement, I readily interpreted 
to imply, * better luck next time !’ ” 


The author’s account of the impressions made 
on him by American scenery, is, we doubt not, 
of very general application :— 

“ All is vast, solitary grandeur, in the contempla- 
tion of which the mind becomes insensibly depressed, 
at the consciousness of its inability to compass the 
imposing magnitude of surrounding objects. I have 
heard many persons, not natives of the country, 
make this observation ; and for myself, I can bear 
ready testimony to its truth, as applied not only to 
Canada, but generally to such parts of the North 
American continent as I have visited. If you tra- 
verse its vast lakes, if you penetrate its deep pine- 
forests, if you cross its wide-extending plains, nay, if 
you wander by the way-side in the outskirts of its 
towns, you are alike struck with a sense of surpassing 
loneliness, with a sort of melancholy, at finding your- 
self an isolated unit, as it were, in the midst of a 
space so large ; knowing, as you do, in the one case, 
that you are not upon the ocean, and in the other, 
that you are not treading upon a newly-discovered 
soil !’’ 

This extract is followed by some details of 
scenery of another description :— 

“The only instance in which I remember having 
fuiled to acknowledge this influence, was whilst tra- 
versing at sunrise, one fine morning in summer, the 
Lake of the Thousand Islands, a wide expansion of 
the St. Lawrence, a few miles below Kingston ; and 
I might then have fairly fancied myself transported 
into a fairy land, but for the steam-boat destroying 
the illusion. The whole scene was surpassingly 
lovely. The water undisturbed by a single ripple, 
save what the passage of the boat created, presented 
the appearance of a mass of molten metal; while 
surrounding you far and near in every direction, 
were islands, some of the most tiny kind, either 
scattered or in groups, and all densely covered, to the 
water’s edge, with the richest imaginable foliage. As 
you advanced, all egress from the labyrinth seemed 
closed against you; when presently, an opening, be- 
fore unobserved, would present itself, and, darting 
through it, you would find yourself in the midst of a 
fresh scene of similar beauty ; the whole series being 
continued for a space of eighteen or twenty miles, 
under every variety of shape, aspect, and calm repose ; 
and the reigning solitude alone disturbed by your in- 
trusion, or the flight of some bird that you had been 
the means of scaring. The picture wanted nothing 
to complete it but the presence of an Indian, in his 
primitive garb, paddling a canoe ; and to have seen 
one wending his way, in such a guise at such a mo- 
ment, would have imparted a keen relish to the 
positive enjoyment felt. The number of these islands 
never has been, and probably never can be, correctly 
ascertained ; thongh nominally a thousand, they are 
computed to be at least eighteen hundred, and may 
possibly be more. * * Since I last visited them, a 
notoriety has been given to them which they did not 
before possess, by the exploits of a man rejoicing in 
the appellation of ¢ Bill Johnson,’ a sort of American 
pirate-brigand, who, taking advantage of the troubled 
period succeeding the insurrection, selected them 
alternately as his place of resort, from whence to 
carry on marauding depredations along the Canadian 
shore: a system of harassing warfare which he was 
enabjed to practice with impunity for a considerable 
length of time, owing to the secrecy of his move- 
ments, the fleetness of his skiff, and the supineness, 
or, what is perhaps nearer to the truth, the indiffe- 
rence of the American authorities; his exploits being 
eventually only put an end to by the perseverance of 
cruising parties from the British naval station at 
Kingston. Nor were the thousand islands without 
their * Lady of the Lake,’ if the appellation may be 
given to the buccaneer’s daughter, who sojourned 
with him, in his sylvan abode, and was said to be 
equally dexterous with himself in the management 
of his unrivalled skiff, which was represented to be so 
light and portable as to admit of ready transportation 
from place to place, A sort of romance was thrown 





around these two personages of the ‘Canadian 
drama ;’ and a belief in half the reports that were 
current of their marvellous proceedings, involving 
almost the power of ubiquity and prescience, would 
trench very closely upon a belief in the supernatural. 
They were at one time almost objects of idolatry 
among the Canada-liberating population of the Ame- 
rican frontier, and were received wheresoever they 
went with corresponding honour: but their star is no 
longer in the ascendant; like other once popular 
characters, they have had their day, and are now 
seldom heard of. The scene of their adventures, with 
the adventurers themselves, would furnish ample 
material to the dramatist or romance-writer disposed 
and able to turn them to account; and it is only 
surprising in these days of trans-atlantic steaming, 
that a theme so fertile should have been lost sight of 
by the caterers to the amusement of that very nume- 
rous branch of John Bull’s family, the lovers of the 
marvellous. Only imagine, for instance, the charm 
attaching to some such a romantic title as ‘ The Lake 
of the Thousand Islands, or the Buccaneer’s Daughter !” 
It would be irresistible; and, on the doctrine that 
thousands produce thousands, must be highly profit- 
able.” 

We will subjoin a description of Toronto, a town 
that has engaged so much temporary notice, and 
then take our leave :— 

“Toronto, though exhibiting little to bear out its 
pretensions either as a city or a capital, and still less 
to justify the metropolitan airs which the élite of its 
denizens assume, is a place bearing (unlike Kingston) 
the appearance of having been much improved 
within these last few years; but it as yet possesses 
only one good street, which runs east and west, and 
this is in some parts advantageously set off with an 
array of well-filled shops and stores. At the western 
extremity of such street, on opposite sides of the road, 
stand a sort of overgrown party-coloured cottage, dig- 
nified by the name of ‘Government-house,’ and a 
neat assemblage of red brick buildings, comprising 
the school-house and private dwellings, appertaining 
to *‘ Upper Canada College,’ of whose history I shall 
hereafter speak. Between the Government-house 
and the bay an unseemly mass of brickwork, encas- 
ing the legislative chambers and various of the public 
offices, rears its head ; while a mile beyond this again, 
is an ill-constructed stocade-sort of fort, with an in- 
commodious barrack within its circuit. Eastward, 
Toronto’s chief edifices are, a church, a bank, a town- 
hall, (having behind ita market place,) and lastly, a 
sessions-house and gaol, besides a second prison-house 
in progress of construction, to signify the moral im- 
provement of the people. This end of the town is 
much eschewed as vulgar, by the high order of patri- 
cians, whose abodes, consisting in many cases of good- 
sized, substantial, though isolated houses, are for the 
most part situated in the three opposite directions. — 
Nevertheless, the city of Toronto will not bear men- 
tioning in the same breath with either of the Amcri- 
can towns Rochester or Buffalo, (both, I believe, of 
later origin,) though I am aware that in making this 
assertion I incur the risk of being thought tasteless, 
not to say a rebel in disguise, by the majority of those 
amongst whom I have been so lately dwelling; since 
they would consider as derogating from their city’s 
dignity the mere institution of any such comparison.” 

In conclusion, we recommend these volumes, 
notwithstanding their defects, to the perusal of 
our readers. If read with any disposition to 
think and to judge, the work will hardly fail to 
instruct: some truths will start into evidence, 
sufficient at all events to show the importance 
of the matters now in discussion, if not always 
enough to throw a clear light on the merits of 
the case. 





Babel.—Publication de la Société des Gens de 
Letires. Vols.I. to IV. Paris, Renouard 
et Cie, 

We have now before us four volumes of this 

work, with its title implying confusion, and its 

preface association ; and if the one is to be con- 
sidered as neutralizing the other, then we get at 
what is (as we anticipated) the real fact of the 
case, and find that the book is just one more of 
that sort of collections which formed for years 





the staple of the annual publications in this 
country, and have lately issued in numbers from 
the Paris press, beginning with the ‘ Book of the 
Hundred and One.’ The title is a bookseller’s 
title, and the preface a bookseller’s preface ; and, 
so far is the work from being anything like the 
manifesto of a body of associated intellects, that 
it has even less community of purpose than 
other publications of the class to which it be- 
longs, and which have been generally held 
together by some such design as that of combin- 
ing to illustrate in their varieties the phases of 
Parisian or provincial life. No such point of 
union is proposed to the various intellectual ex- 
cursions which take all directions in the volumes 
before us; and we are bound to add, that they 
are not calculated to conciliate us in favour of 
that species of literary republicanism which the 
publication affects to establish. The collection, 
as a whole, is not equal to other collections of a 
similar kind: but we have poetry from Victor 
Hugo, who seems to have been unwilling to 
assert too great a superiority over his colleagues 
—a pleasant paper from M. Viennet, the Aca- 
demician, giving some account of his wanderings 
in the Eastern Pyrenees—a tale by M. de Balzac, 
exposing, in his own peculiar vein, some of the 
secrets of artist-life in Paris—and a paper by 
Alexandre de Lavergne, giving, under the 
general title of ‘ Historic Ruins,’ some _parti- 
culars of interest relating to the famous com- 
munity of Port-Royal-des-Champs. From this 
paper, we will take an illustration of the present 
volumes,—as well because it offers a sample of 
their best vintage, as because of the narrative 
itself, and that our readers may see how very 
small a man a grand monarque may be. There 
is surely no character in all modern history 
which has contrived to maintain its false esti- 
mation so long as that of Louis the Fourteenth, 
In youth and in age, in triumph as in adversity, 
for good or for evil, this king, whom the men of 
his day persuaded that he was a demigod, was 
ever a mere puppet in the hands of those who 
were nearest to the strings. All that was great 
and noble and tutelary in his nature was called 
into beneficial action while Colbert was by his 
side; and all that remains to attest his glory 
is of that date. What he was in the hands of 
Madame de Maintenon and the Jesuits, let the 
history of Port-Royal, and many another dark 
history, tell. 
Port-Royal-des-Champs. 

Not far from Chevreuse, a small town, distant 
about seven leagues south-west of Paris, in the midst 
of a solitary plain, encircled by the shadow and 
stillness of forests, is seen a considerable extent of 
ground, covered with a poor and meagre vegetation ; 
—beneath which, the traveller comes upon moss- 
grown stones, and shapeless traces of former con- 
struction. On this spot, one hundred and thirty years 
ago, arose the towers of an abbey. 

But the abbey was not one of those rich and fat 
abbeys, the abodes of luxury and high living, of 
which Rabelais has left the picture in his joyous 
writings—not Jumiéges, with its marvels of Gothic 
architecture, nor Saint Trophyme, with its bold 
cloisters, nor Fontevrault, where the veil covered 
so many a royal head,—but an assemblage of low, 
damp buildings, for the most part in a state of decay. 
In the distance, these buildings might have been 
taken for a farm, which its proprietor suffered to go 
to ruin, but for a large cross, of rusty iron and curious 
workmanship, that rose over the summit of the en- 
trance gate, and showed, in the sunlight, some vestiges 
of its ancient gilding. The abbey had a garden, 
whose culture and design, partaking in no degree of 
the symmetrical magnificence which the celebrated 
Lendtre had at that period introduced, showed sadly 
to the eye; and a little further on, to the northward 
of the church, lay the humble and narrow cemetery. 
Lut the most learned men of the eighteenth century 
had planted that garden—Arnauld and Lancelot and 
Lemaitre de Sacy—and thither had Blaise Pascal 
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come, to meditate, beneath its growing shades, the 
sublime book of his Pensées ; and in that narrow and 
lowly cemetery reposed the remains of a mighty 
poet—Jean Racine! That solitude was Port-Royal- 
des-Champs. 

What crowding memories hang around the old 
abbey, which seems to fling its shadow over the en- 
tire history of the eighteenth century! Its name is 
written on every page of those our annals—that name 
which broke the slumber of Louis XIV., and haunt- 
ed his feasts, as the spectre of Banquo sat down at 
the banquet of Macbeth—that hydra, with a hun- 
dred cowled heads, which Louis XIV. vainly strove 
to muzzle, and, finding that impossible, determined to 
destroy. 

The abbey of Port-Royal-des-Champs—founded, 
in 1204, by Eudes de Sully, Bishop of Paris,—was 
one of the most ancient and favoured female commu- 
nities of the Cistertian order. ‘Towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, however, this monastery had 
followed the general decline which the relaxation of 
morals, consequent upon the civil wars and the court 
corruption under the latter kings of the Valois race, 
had extended even to the religious communities. In 
1602, Marie-Angélique Arnauld d’Andilly, a young 
girl, descended from an illustrious family, was made 
abbess. Little reason was there to anticipate that, 
under her government, the convent was destined to 
be regenerated. 

The circumstances under which that regene- 
ration took place, and the legend with which the 
traditions of the monastery connect them, our 
author proceeds to detail at length; and then 
goes on to paint the growing, glorious, and tragic 
fortunes of Port-Royal-des-Champs :— 

From the period of the legend in question, dates 
a new era—that of the restoration of ecclesiastical 
discipline, and the rule of Saint-Benedict in all its 
rigour. The erotic poems of Ronsard and Baif, 


which had so charmed the nuns, were burnt, as a 
holocaust, in the midst of the cloisters, together with 
all those gauds and ornaments which had taken the 


place of woollen and sackcloth. Where the chords 
of the lute and the songs of the profane had echoed 
so long, were now heard the solemn harmonies of the 
Gregorian chaunt. 

The reform of Port-Royal-des-Champs made 
great noise, and had the destiny which the holiest 
things have ever had—that of being the occasion of 
scandal to some, and of edification to others. But 
Louis XIII. had succeeded to Henri 1V.—devotion 
to gallantry; and all Catholic France had soon its 
eyes fixed on Port-Royal-des-Champs. It was the 
pattern convent—an example to all who wore band 
or frock. 

When, in 1626, the increase in the number of the 
nuns obliged the community to separate, one party 
removed into Paris, and inhabited the house of the 
order in the rue Saint-Jacques, whilst the other con- 
tinued to dwell in the house in the fields;—a new 
species of consecration grew up around the old 
abbey, and science, now personified in the illustrious 
family of the Arnaulds, as religion had already been, 
brought its torch to light the regeneration of Port- 
Royal-des-Champs. Then it was, that illustrious 
recluses, renouncing, in the flower of their days, a 
world which had offered them only pleasures as yet, 
retired to dedicate their lives to silence and retreat, 
in the bosom of this desert. First, came Arnauld 
d@’Andilly, and then Antoine Arnauld, the immortal 
doctor of the Sorbonne—one the brother, and the 
other the nephew, of the abbess. Letters, the sci- 
ences, the arts, the bar, arms—all the forms of know- 
ledge which elevate humanity, and all the professions 
which honour it, had their representatives at Port- 
Royal ;—and such representatives!—Lemaitre de 
Sacy, the great jurisconsult,—Lancelot, the famous 
philologist, — Nicole, the celebrated theologian, — 
Philippe de Champagne, the immortal painter,—and 
the last comer of them all, the most profound of our 
philosophers and boldest of our thinkers, Blaise 
Pascal! There, while some administered the perso- 
nalities of the abbey, and laboured to re-establish its 
fortunes, others tilled the ground like simple hus- 
bandmen ; and there, when the’ body was fatigued 
with these material occupations, they composed 
books for the instruction of youth—books which, two 
hundred years later, were still to serve as the basis 





of education. Port-Royal-des-Champs became a 
school ; and the great nobles of the kingdom aspired 
to the honour of having their children brought up 
there. And amongst these children was one who 
has no blazonry—the simple son of an honest 
burgher of La Ferté-Milon—but his name is Jean 
Racine! Port-Royal-des-Champs wanted nothing 
but a poet—and behold! he is found. Is it worth 
while, after all this, to mention that Queen Marie de 
Medicis took the abbey under her especial protec- 
tion,—and Malle. de Scudéry has devoted a portion 
of her pages to it,in the romance of Clélie ? 

What glorious days were those when, in that 
humble and peaceful retreat, separated by a space so 
narrow from all the clamour that surrounded the 
throne of Louis XIV., wandered, in pensive musing, 
along the meadow and by the lake that inspired the 
bard of Esther and Athalie with his earliest song, all 
those great and noble forms—objects of admiration 
and respect, so long as virtue and science shall be 
honoured amongst men! To this day, too, all these 
illustrious dead seem yet to live in that picture of 
the Holy Supper, where Philippe de Champagne, 
having to paint the Apostles, thought he could do 
no better than choose for his models the pious re- 
cluses of Port-Royal-des-Champs. But the high 
fortunes of Port-Royal-des-Champs were, even then, 
verging towards their decline. 

The Jesuits set to work silently to undermine an 
edifice which, as yet, they dared not attempt to storm. 
With this view, the books issuing from the learned 
pens of the recluses were subjected to a minute ex- 
amination. What marvel if, in works dictated by 
faith the most enlightened and virtue the most pure, 
they managed to detect the germs of an alarming 
heresy. The famous book De la fréquente Commu- 
nion, became the signal for a persecution, which was 
to be laid at rest only in the ruins of the ancient 
abbey. Its author, Antoine Arnauld, was forced to 
flee, in order to save himself from prosecution; and 
his relatives and friends were pointed out to the 
public indignation as enemies to God and the king. 

Then were heard, for the first time, the famous 
names of Jansenists and Molinists,*—embodying a 
subtle and fatal distinction, which, in reviving the 
scholastic disputes of the middle ages, tended to 
separate into two opposing camps the followers of a 
common faith. Once stigmatized with the first of 
these epithets, the monastery of Port-Royal-des- 
Champs was stricken to the heart, and never reco- 
vered. That name was the black flag planted by 
an enemy on its walls. At length, Louis XIV., 
all whose confessors were Jesuits, yielded to the 
solicitations of that powerful party which had ob- 
tained from him the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and blotted out, with a stroke of his pen, one 
of the glories of his reign, by forbidding the nuns of 
Port-Royal thenceforth to receive noviciates. It 
was his will that, with the survivors of that glorious 
community, all which remained of the institution 
itself should descend to the grave. The nuns had 
hitherto dedicated themselves to the education of a 
few young girls of noble families,—these girls were 
snatched from them. They had some possessions 
derived from the piety of illustrious patrons,—and an 
edict was issued, which assigned this property to the 
community of Paris. They had confessors who pos- 
sessed all their confidence—venerable old men, who 
had shared in the splendour of the abbey, and now 
consoled the daughters for its decay,—these ecclesias- 
tics were prosecuted, flung into dungeons, or forced 
to fly the kingdom. 

But the enemies of Port-Royal-des‘Champs were 
not yet satisfied. So long as the abbey should 
exist, the Jesuits could not sleep in peace, Father 
Tellier, the king’s confessor, daily repeated to him, 
that the only means of insuring his salvation was to 
break up, through an act of his sovereign will, a 
haughty community which had been formerly pro- 
tected by the cardinal De Retz. This last argument 
was an unanswerable one with Louis,—who held in 
horror all the recollections of the Fronde. How- 
ever, the abbey was still standing in the autumn of 





* A certain Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, had undertaken, 
in a book published after his death, to justify St. Augustin 
from the reproaches and criticisms urged against this father 
of the Church by the Jesuit Molina. Hence, the recluses of 
Port-Royal, who ardently espoused his doctrines, received 
the name of Jansenists,—in opposition to that of Molinists, 
assumed by their adversaries. 





1709. But it was little better than a ruin, on whose 
crumbling walls might be read the terrible effects of 
the vengeance of a sect which never yet forgave its 
enemies. 

Of the eighty nuns whom it formerly possessed, 
twenty-three only remained ; for, by a sort of sym- 
pathetic coincidence, the monastery and its inmates 
seemed hastening together to a commontomb. One 
more summer had now elapsed ; how many of the 
nuns were destined to look upon another? how 
many to witness even the return of the leaves? It 
would have soothed them, if, in their deep distress, 
aid and consolation could have reached them from 
without :—but no; to declare for them was to incur 
the most imminent danger, and even their nearest 
relatives were obliged to refrain from visiting them. 
Such was the will of Louis XIV. At length, the 
cardinal De Noailles grew indignant at their very 
resignation,—and forthwith fulminated agaimst them 
the terrible sentence of excommunication. 

Then, the courage of the poor sisters gave way 
A world of feelings must be revived, which have no 
longer existence—a whole order of ideas restored, 
that are now far distant from our own,—ere we can 
be made fully to comprehend all the sufferings of 
these women, suddenly denied the practice of those 
pious duties which had formed their entire existence. 
No priest, to speak peace to their sorrows, and par- 
don to their sins,—the confessional was empty ! 
No solemn ceremonies, or sacrifices of the mass,—day 
and night the altar was deserted, night and day the 
church was mute! They still repaired mechanically 
thither ; as if they had hoped that God, in his infi- 
nite mercy, would work a miracle in their favour, 
and that there might rise up before them, at the 
altar, and clad in the sacred stole, some one of those 
venerable men who slept the sleep of eternity with- 
in a few paces of its foot. Alas! vainly did they 
light the tapers and deck the altar with the freshest 
flowers of the season ;—the altar was still lonely, and 
still the church was mute! 

Yet, in spite of all their sufferings, there was not 
one of those nuns who would have purchased back 
the enjoyment of all the blessings she had lost, at the 
price of abandoning the dilapidated walls of her 
ruined monastery. ‘There was so much consolation 
in suffering together! It is said that a happiness 
which we cannot communicate becomes almost a 
burthen ; but an evil which is shared is near akin to 
happiness. And then, by what a host of ties were 
these sainted women bound to the dwelling in which 
were centered all their joys and all their sorrows—all 
their full memories of the past, as all their slender 
hopes for the future. There was not a foot of ground 
in all that solitude, not a tree in the garden, not a 
pillar in the cloisters, and not a picture on the walls, 
but had a claim upon their memory—and, it might 
be, on their tears. There, had they prayed, and 
slept, and loved for half a century,—and all the life 
of these women was reckoned in those three words, 
There, too, awaited them, in the repose of the grave, 
those of the sisters who had gone before. 

Towards the close of autumn 1709, and just about 
the hour when the nuns had risen jor matins, strange 
sounds seemed to reach their ears, advancing in the 
direction of the abbey. The noise was like the dull 
and measured tread of a body of horsemen, mingled 
with the motion of wheels, as of many carriages. 
With a vague presentiment of coming evil, the sisters 
clung together, and were about to enter the chapel, 
when an old servitor of the abbey, breathless with 
speed, and blanched by fear, stood before them. He 
approached the abbess, to whom he spoke long in 
whispers. While listening to his narrative, the brow 
of the abbess retained its wonted serenity :—only, 
when turning towards the nuns, she raised her voice 
to address them, her words, though full of gentleness, 
and calm, betrayed the deep emotion that shook her 
within. 

“ My daughters!” she said, “ follow me into the 
great hall, where Monseigneur, the lieutenant-genera 
of police, waits to communicate an order from the 
king. We will render unto Cesar the things which 
are Ceesar’s.” 

A deep terror fell upon the hearts of the nuns, but 
they moved onward. The day had, by this time, 
begun to dawn ; and they could see that the inner 
courts were filled with detachments of French and 
Swiss guards. The abbey seemed metamorphosed 
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into a fortress. Trembling and bewildered, the sis- 
ters entered, with downcast eyes, the grand hall of 
the chapter. It had once been the most splendid, 
as it was the largest, in the convent ; and was adorned 
with portraits of the abbesses, and with paintings by 
Philippe de Champagne. But since the ravages of 
time had become apparent on the disjointed window- 
frames and worm-eaten oak panels, it had been shut 
up, till a rude soldiery forced its doors, and drove 
thence the night-birds that had taken up their abode 
within. At the extremity of the chamber, on a 
raised platform—amid the glare of torches whose 
light fell on the pale faces of the abbesses, which had 
slept, for many a year, on their canvas couches and 
in their blackened frames—surrounded by an impos- 
ing military array—stood Monseigneur de Voyer 
d’Argenson. He made a sign to the nuns to be 
seated ; and, unfolding a parchment, sealed with the 
arms of France,—“ I am here,” he said, “ to execute 
a measure of severity. You have disobeyed the king, 
and he is not to be braved with impunity. Still, his 
majesty has remembered mercy. Hear the decree 
issued by the king in council.” Then he read that 
fierce decree, dictated by the Jesuits, which expelled 
the nuns from their monastery, and ordered that, after 
their departure, the buildings should be rased to the 
ground, and their site surrendered to the plough. By 
the terms of this edict, the very grave was robbed of 
its right of sanctuary, and the bones buried in the 
cemetery were ordered to be disinterred. From the 
29th day of October 1709, the famous community of 
Port-Royal-des-Champs was no more! 

The reading of these latter directions was answered 
by a long deep groan ; and then a silence, as of death, 
fell on the hall. It seemed the last sigh of the old 
abbey ; and the blood curdled in the veins of D’Ar- 
genson himself. It was almost as if the nuns had 
passed, suddenly and at once, from life into death 
—so pale and inanimate was every face, and so 
motionless every frame. Between that audience of 
flesh and blood, seated in the worm-eaten stalls of 
the chapter, and that other audience in effigy depend- 
ing from the cracked walls of the hall, there appeared 
no other difference than that which exists between 
painting and statuary. At length, a voice arose, as 
from the depth of a tomb—it was the abbess who 
spoke, ‘ Monseigneur,” she said, “ I and my daugh- 
ters are ready. When must these things be #” “On 
the instant,” was the reply, * You are twenty-three 
nuns, and at the convent gate stand twenty-three 
carriages, which will convey you to twenty-three diffe- 
rent monasteries, where you will end yourdays. You 
have an hour for preparations and farewells.” So 
saying, D’Argenson abruptly departed. 

“ My children,” said the abbess, with a voice which 
rose clear and distinct above all the sobbing, “ follow 
me.” The nuns obeyed mechanically—the result of 
monastic training—resumed their ranks, and issued 
from the grand hall. They traversed the courts, in 
procession, amid a crowd of soldiers who made way 


for them with respectful commiseration, until they | 


reached the church. There, the sisters knelt down ; 
and, the gates being closed, the abbess, with a voice 
yet full of majesty and power, gave forth the first 
verse of the 109th psalm, and the whole community 
took up the next, in chorus. The song, at first, was 
faint and faltering—shaken by anguish and stayed by 
tears; but,as theswelling basses of the organ rose tothe 
vaulted roof, flooding the soul with its vague and mys- 
terious melodies, the spirits of the nuns revived ; and 
they found, for this once more, those inspired accents 
which are no longer sounds of this lower earth, but 
used to make the music of the first Christians, when 
their hymn of praise arose from amid the horrors of 
the burning pile. ‘The hour had long since passed, 
and their last hymn still echoed through the cloisters, 
when D’Argenson, annoyed by the non-execution of 
his orders, directed that the doors should be forced. 
We must not seck to paint the scene which 
followed. The satellites of D’Argenson sprang 
into the choir, forced the nuns from their stalls, 
and placed them in the carriages. The villagers 
from the neighbouring hamlets, who had as- 


sembled at the tidings of the work of destruction | 


that was going on, knelt, weeping, on the path 
of the poor nuns, whom the soldiers were bear- 
ing from them. They strove among themselves 


from the sisters, in this impious struggle, and 
covered them with kisses, as the relics of mar- 
tyred saints. At length, silence descended on 
the abbey. The next day, the work of demoli- 
tion began, and the ancient monastery was 
levelled with the ground ! 








The Theory and Practice of Water-Colour 
Painting. By George Barret. Ackermann 
& Co. 

A Practical Treatise on Drawing and on Paint- 
ing in Water Colours, §c. By G. F. Phillips, 
Baily & Co. 

The Science of Drawing. By Frank Howard. 
(Part I. Trees.) Pickering. 


Ir the rising generation be not adepts in all arts 
and all sciences, it will not be for want of introduc- 
tory treatises and systems—rules and discourses 
indeed, ‘‘ easy,” ‘ popular,”’ ‘“ theoretical,’ and 
“ practical,” follow one another in such rapid suc- 
cession, that the only puzzle is which to select. 
In the art of oil painting, we have had, since 
Reynolds wrote, the lectures and treatises of 
Barry, Opie, Fuseli, Phillips, Haydon, and Bur- 
net, and on painting in water-colours, “hints,” 
and “arts,” and “manners” from Fielding, 
Harding, Cox, and Prout: and now Mr. George 
Barret, Mr. G. F. Phillips, and Mr. Frank 
Howard have assumed the pen to explain their 
own practice and principles. The student of long 
standing may learn something from all their pages, 
and the mere beginner find the wisdom of expe- 
rience to direct his hand and lessen his labour. 
The Barrets, father and son, have now for 
near a century been favourably known to the 
public as painters of literal and poetic landscape 
in oil and water-colours. ‘The younger Barret, 
indeed, was nursed in the lap of art, and his 
experience and success have given him a right 
to be heard with attention when on the subject 
of his own and his father’s calling. All that is 
deducible to rule, every hint that observation 
can give to help others into the mechanical mys- 
teries of water-colour painting, Mr. Barret tells 
in language at once simple and _ perspicuous. 
For us, it is enough to recommend the rules, and 
pass on to subjects of more general interest. 
The art of painting in water-colours with great 
success and beauty is of a very recent date :— 
“Drawings during a long previous period,” Mr. 





for fragments of the veils that had been torn | 


| Barret writes, “ were made simply with Indian-ink. 
| After the outline, in some instances, had been 
| carefully marked out with a pen, they were then 
| slightly tinted with a few colours, and these were 
| called washed or stained drawings. Smith, how- 
ever, (called Warwick Smith,) who was patronized 
by the late Earl of Warwick, and sent by him to 
Italy to study, and also to make drawings for him, 
| greatly improved upon this meagre style of colouring 
| by first forwarding his subjects with a grey tint, com- 
| posed of blue, red, and yellow, so far as to produce 
the general effect, having previously subdued the 
white paper from the horizon downwards, with a 
slight wash of the same tint. His drawings thus 
prepared, he proceeded to colour them with a degree 
of force that had never been attempted before, in a 
chaste style, as he possessed an excellent eye, and 
a strong feeling for the true and sober hues of nature. 
| Turner, at a subsequent period, made some beautiful 
small drawings for the late Dr. Monro, nearly, I be- 
lieve, in the same way ; but he soon afterwards com- 
menced with pure colours, upon the principle of 
painting, when the great superiority of his drawings, 
| for richness of colour, depth of tone, and artist-like 
| treatment, soon became apparent. Girtin, also, con- 
| temporary with Turner, made some very fine draw- 
ings upon Dutch cartridge paper, which were colour- 
ed and finished from nature, with a powerful feeling 
| for breadth of effect, harmony of colour, and great 





premature age. 
improvements made in water-colour painting of late 
years, and to the establishment of the Water Colour 





force; but, unfortunately for the arts, he died at a | 
This led the way to the great | 


Some of our ablest artists have been over-fond 
of detailing the minutiz of their pictures, so as 
to give to all parts a reality and finish discern- 
ible only on the closest inspection. 

“Such as those little confined scenes,” says Mr, 
Barret, “painted by Jacob Ruysdaal with great 
truth, but evidently with no higher aim than to 
present an exact portrait of the spot before him, 
His works, however,” Mr. Barret adds, “ afford many 
good examples of the minor class of art; yet his 
colouring is not always agreeable, owing to the slaty 
tone of some of his skies, and the cold hues that 
generally pervade his works. But Hobbima was a 
more rigid imitator of little things than Ruysdaal, 
Every brick ina cottage is a portrait, and many 
objects in his pictures, even those at some distance 
from the foreground, appear as if seen through a tele- 
scope. Ittherefore seems to me that he represented 
things as he knew them to be, and not as they would 
be visible to the eye in certain situations in some 
degree remote from the spectator. This making out 
of small parts (erroneously termed finishing) inter. 
feres sadly with the general effect and repose of a 
picture.” 

Mr. Barret next proceeds to contrast the treat- 
ment of Ruysdaal and Hobbima with the prac- 
tice of Gaspar Poussin, and after announcing 
his preference for Poussin over Claude, gives an 
account of the ‘Embarkation of the Queen of 
Sheba,’ by the latter, now in the National Gal- 
lery, which, having copied for the Society of 
Engravers, he is thoroughly acquainted with, 
Claude seems to have worked so as to defy the 
most minute and searching criticism :— 

“ As the details of this picture, with the surprising 
care with which they are completed, cannot very 
well be discovered in a general view by the unas- 
sisted eye, I examined through a magnifying glass 
every part of them, when I found that all the stones 
in the distant tower, which is a striking feature in 
the scene, were carefully marked out, and even the 
mouldings of the ship at anchor, to the left, were as 
carefully painted as if close to the eye. The nearer 
objects I need not describe, as their exquisite finish 
is visible enough. Notwithstanding all this making 
out of small parts, they are so subdued to the whole 
effect, that universal harmony and breadth of effect 
is wonderfully preserved, though I cannot but think 
that much valuable time was lost by this evidently 
tedious mode of proceeding, and I can only account 
for it by supposing that Claude was determined to 
paint what he knew to exist, and was aware that 
when his picture would be seen from a proper dix 
tance the completion of the details would then be 
imperceptible.” 

Mr. Phillips has written a very useful work, 
and Mr. Howard has turned his attention to the 
peculiar beauties of trees, a study too much 
neglected by artists; even Wilson and Gains- 
borough seldom painted trees with any attention 
to individual ramification and foliage, but gave 
their broad and distant features, dashed in with 
great vigour of touch. Now we have trees 
painted with care, and conveying, with minute 
detail, the general character and appearance of 
each. Mr. Howard’s little work may be of assis- 
tance in making this excellent practice uni- 
versal. 








A Summer in Brittany. By T. A. Trollope. 
(Second Notice.) 

Noruina could be more welcome as a contrast 
to the horrible cabaret at Evran, where we left 
our tourists in Brittany—than the kitchen at 
St. Juvat, where we meet them again—the 
comforts of which are described by Mr. Trollope 
con gusto, nor less cleverly presented to the eye 
by the sketch of Mr. Hervieu, his travelling 
companion. ‘The box bedstead of the Breton 
peasant, which makes such an important figure 
both in the pen and in the pencil etching, ma: 
be seen in the Scottish Highlands also, thoug 
not in the latter country garnished by a little 
benitier full of holy water, surmounted by a 


Society, now in the thirty-fifth year of its existence.” | cross. The Breton peasant, whose character is 
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sombre, wild—deep in its affections, quaintly tra- 
ditional in its habits, clings with unabated reve- 
rence to this symbol of old faith and old feelings. 
Crucifixes, strangely ornamented by his talent 
for carving, which riots among accessories and 
emblems till the main form and object be lost, 
are to be seen everywhere’.— 

“The subjects chosen for the two faces of the 
square slab, which, supportedgby a long, slender stone 
pillar, formed the pride of the churchyard of St. Ju- 
yat, were, on one side, the Saviour on the cross 
between the two thieves, and on the other a group 
of the three Maries. The two thieves were, as usual, 
grotesque monsters, exhibiting the most approved 
hideousness of visage, and impossible contortions of 
limb and body. Each had a devil perched upon his 
shoulder, grinning most expressively in his face, and 
waiting apparently not too patiently the moment of 
dissolution to carry off the soul.” 

Every crucifix, of course, has its own parti- 
cular legend—but for these let the reader con- 
sult M. de Souvestre rather than Mr. Trollope, 
inasmuch as the former recounts the supersti- 
tions of his dear district with good faith and 
reverence, whereas the latter retails them with 
something too like a sneer. 

From St. Juvat, following the course of the 
Rance, our walkers proceeded to St. Maden, 
Guenroc, Caulnes, and St. Jouan, where they 
fell in with a travelling print-merchant, fresh 
from the fair at Caulnes :— 

“ He was in the habit, he said, of traversing all 
parts of France, carrying his stock in a neat little 
covered cart. He seemed quite an enthusiast in his 
profession, observing that ‘les beaux arts sont les 
addoucissements les plus nobles de la vie, et ceux 
qui les repandent sont les apdtres les plus puissants 
de la civilization.” He was obliged, however, to vary, 
as it seemed, his instruments of civilization, accord- 
ing to the soil he had to work on. In Brittany, 
saints, martyrs, and virgins, popes in their pontificals, 
pictures of large solid-looking angels walking down 
a broad yellow stripe, intended to represent a sun- 
beam, from one corner of the paper into the eye of a 
kneeling figure in the other corner, and representa- 
tions of sinners on their death-bed, with the devil 
peeping from under the bedstead, were the most sale- 
able ‘ addoucissements de la vie.’ Portraits of Louis. 
Philippe and his family were plentiful, but by no 
means equalled in number a very large assortment of 
Napoleons, in every possible attitude and situation. 
Some were standing in the midst of a heap of dead 
bodies with the most unconcerned air possible ; some 
were elevated on the Place Vendéme pillar; some 
were bestriding a horse, who utterly disdained to 
avail himself in any way of his fore-legs ; some were 
sitting fast asleep in a chair placed in the middle of 
a crowded field of battle, with cannon firing in every 
direction ; and some were in heaven, seated on a 
damp-looking cloud, in the midst of converging sun- 
beams. Of course those essential parts of the hero, 
his cocked hat and ‘ Redingote,’ were preserved 
throughout. Even in the next world, it should seem, 
the French think, like the poor Indian of his dog, 
that their emperor’s ‘ faithful hat shall bear him com- 

n A, ” 

The “Téte Noire” at St. Jouan, where Mr. 
Trollope “ made a night of it,” rewarding the 
itinerant for his glimpses at art in the French 
provinces, by initiating him into the mysteries 
of brandy punch, is the cheapest of “ change- 
houses,”"—three francs sixteen sous, being 
the amount of the bill, for supper, bed, and 
jollification. Broons, the next stage, is re- 
markable as having been the birth-place of 
Duguesclin, the renowned,—remarkable, too, to 
all such as collect varieties in costume, for the 
rich and grotesque head-dress worn by the 
women of the place. We regret not to be able 
to introduce to our readers the pretty paysanne, 
decked out for confirmation, whom M. Hervieu 
sketched. To this fashion of covering the head 
may be ascribed a peculiar traffic, carried on 
with great spirit, as will be seen, in the follow- 
ing description of the fair at Collinée :— 

“The grand business of the day was selling and 





buying cattle; and a great number of the shaggy 
wild-looking little bulloeks and cows of the hill dis- 
trict were assembled, together with a small sprink- 
ling of the larger lowland race. But, numerous as 
they were, these had none of them been driven to 
the fair in large droves, as one has been accustomed 
to see in other countries. But each little farmer had 
come with his one, two, or perhaps three head of 
beasts. And then, the figures of these men! Any 
thing so strange, so wild, so picturesque, so unlike all 
that English eyes are accustomed to look upon, can 
hardly be conceived. These were the first Bas- 
Bretons we had seen, and my companion was wild 
to make drawings of every figure we met. With 
their immense black hats, their long streaming hair, 
and quaint square cut coats, they looked more like 
men belonging to some forgotten century than aught 
that could be living in the present age. They were 
dressed almost invariably in cloth of a reddish brown, 
something between a claret and chocolate colour. 
Business of all sorts was going on briskly. Here, a 
restive little cow, with its owner, holding tight a short 
rope attached to its horns, would push the crowd 
right and left in their progress through the street at 
a good round trot, the result of the cow’s strong de- 





sire to run away at a gallop, and her master’s equally | 
strong wish to proceed at a sober walk. There a | 
woman was beating a drum, to call the attention of | 
the public to a large collection of human teeth, which 
her husband, the doctor, professed to have extracted | 
with the utmost skill, an operation which he was 
again ready to perform for those who needed it for | 
the consideration of one sous. In another place, an | 
itinerant haberdasher, with his whole stock of tapes, | 
bobbins, &c. tied to the end of a long pole, from | 
which they depended in many a tempting festoon | 
and long streamer, held his wares high above the | 
heads of the gaping crowd, whom his eloquence, 
Autolycus-like, had collected round him ; nor did he | 
lower his rod, so that the eager hand of the pur- 
chaser might reach and select the desired article, and 
pull it from its moorings to the bunch above, till he | 
had fairly secured the customer’s sous beforehand. | 
There were plenty of quack-doctors offering remedies 
for every ill that can afHlict man or beast, and several 
venders of crucifixes, rosaries, little waxen saints and | 
virgins, and similar trumpery. But what surprised | 
me more than all by the singularity and novelty of 
the thing, were the operations of the dealers in hair. 
In various parts of the motley crowd there were 
three or four different purchasers of this commodity, 
who travel the country for the purpose of attending 
the fairs, and buying the tresses of the peasant girls. 
They have particularly fine hair, and frequently in 
the greatest abundance. I should have thought that 
female vanity would have effectually prevented such 
a traffic as this being carried on to any extent. But 
there seemed to be no difficulty in finding possessors 
of beautiful heads of hair perfectly willing to sell. 
We saw several girls sheared one after the other like 
sheep, and as many more standing ready for the 
shears, with their caps in their hands, and their long 
hair combed out and hanging down to their waists. 
Some of the operators were men and some women. 
By the side of the dealer was placed a large basket, 
into which every successive crop of hair, tied up into 
a whisp by itself, was thrown. * * I inquired, and 
learnt afterwards, the terms upon which a girl sub- 
mits her head to the shears; and how much does the 
reader guess is the price thus secured as a little 
dowry ? The highest value given by these abominable 
hair-merchants is twenty sous, and the more usual 
consideration by far, is a gaudy, but trumpery, cotton 
handkerchief, worth about twelve or sixteen sous, of 
which these gentry carry about with them a stock for 
the purpose. The profit thus netted by these hair- 
mongers, during a tour through the country, must be 
enormous.” 


Being still far from the end of Mr. Trollope’s 
first volume, we must, making a virtue of ne- 
cessity, relinquish the idea of tracing his route 
step by step, for the guidance of all such as by 
the recent summer heats—a rare episode of Italy 
in England!—are thinking of their passports 
and their travelling knapsacks. We shall hence- 
forth pick out insulated passages calculated to 
interest our readers. The first ‘subject’ illus- 
trates once more the grave and devotional cha- 





racter of the Breton—the scene of the sketch 
being Loudeac :— 

“ Our objectless ramble brought us to a secluded 
little churchyard, in which we saw, for the first time, 
one of those strangely furnished ‘ chapelles des morts,’ 
which we afterwards found to be common in lower 
Brittany. These extraordinary places consist of a 
small low stone building, without any door or win- 
dow, unless a large aperture, running along the whole 
length of the building, and generally divided into 
several compartments by stone pillars, be so called. 
Inside this edifice, which is sometimes erected against 
the wall of the church, but is oftener a separate build- 
ing, in a part of the churchyard near the entrance, 
are congregated a vast heap of mouldering bones, the 
accumulation of ages. But, in the space formed by 
the aperture above mentioned, and on a variety of 
ledges and brackets about the exterior of the build- 
ing, are seen a quantity of little boxes, each with its 
pointed roof, surmounted with a cross, and each con- 
taining, grinning on the spectator through an open- 
ing in the front, made on purposes @ human skull, 
Each, too, bears a legend, which points out to every 
villager which among the ghastly company of hideous 
skeletons once wore his honoured father’s grey hairs; 
which once was clothed with the oft-caressed cheeks 
of his lost wife ; and from which eyeless sockets shone 
forth upon him, in former days, the love and tender- 
ness of a mother. Yes, there are the dead—the lost 
ones! each with the scroll that individualizes the 
solemn lesson— Ici git le chef de....decedé’..&e, 
* Priez Dieu pour lui.’ * * Great would be deemed 
the crime of that man or woman who should pass 
the churchyard where a relative has been buried 
within the year, without giving a few minutes to 
prayer upon their grave.” 

Every step brings us among similar ves- 
tiges of ancient faith and worship; some even 
being referable to the days of Paganism. But 
the number of the latter is hardly greater in 
Brittany than in other remote nooks of the 
world, even in England. The chapel of “ Notre 
Dame de la Haine,”’ near Treguier, could be 
matched at home, by a cursing-well not a thou- 
sand miles from St. Asaph, (if our geography be 
not at fault,) into which the names of doomed 
persons are cast by their ill wishers; the Scot- 


| tish cairn, too, being another example of a like 


amiable persuasion. he fires on St. John’s eve, 
which our author fell in with at that noted place 
of pilgrimage, St. Jean du Doigt, are still 
kindled in parts of Ireland, and if the “ dancing 
plagues” have past, for delivery from which, 
those sacrifices were at first instituted (see Dr. 
Hecker's Epidemics of the Middle Ages, reviewed 
Athen. No. 385), Brittany has still its epidemic 
convulsions, witness the shrine of St. Gilles, to 
which the epileptic and sick are brought for mira- 
culous cure; and Munster its epidemic “ move- 
ment” in a far holier and healthier cause ; for who 
that knows humanity, dare venture to hope that 
the astonishing Temperance movement in the 
sister island, is totally exempt from the same in- 
fluences which made a sect of the “ Tarentati” in 
more superstitious ages? Nay, we have still in 
me te that, moreover, in the manufac- 
turing districts most rife with radicalism and 
penny literature—relics of saints and martyrs to 
which the sick come for healing. Escaping 
from matters of religious faith to matters of 
pastime, we have still the Christmas morris- 
dancers and miracle-players, who are far-off 
cousins to the Thespian troop, so amusingly de- 
scribed in the following passage. Mr. ‘Trollope 
had heard much of the ancient Breton tragedies, 
which are still preserved in the diocese of 
Treguier :— 

“It was quite by accident that I heard at Paimpol 
that a tragedy was going to be acted at Lancerre, a 
village some miles to the south of the town. * * It 
remained to learn if possible the day and hour. But 
this I found some difficulty in doing. The townsfolk 
of course show their superior enlightenment by look- 
ing down with supreme contempt on such foolery, 
They knew nothing about it, and assured me that 
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there was nothing the least worth going to see. 
Nevertheless, I at last obtained a reference to a tailor, 
who, though he lived in the town, worked for the 
peasants, and was in fact a country tailor. This, it 
must be understood, is totally a different profession 
from that of a town tailor. The dress of the towns 
is for the men, and for the women, with the excep- 
tion of the coiffure, as like that of their superiors as 
they can make it; and the artist, whose highest 
ambition would be to imitate at an humble distance 
the ‘mode de Paris,’ would be utterly ignorant of 
the mysteries, still more abstruse than his own, of 
cutting, lining, trimming, and embroidering a pea- 
sant’s garments, and, worse still, of discriminating the 
various differences of form and colour appropriate to 
his customers in different communes. Yet these are 
not all, and hardly the most important duties and 
accomplishments of the ‘ tailleur pour les campagnes;’ 
nor those, perhaps, in which his rival of the town 
would be most utterly unable to compete with him. 
The genuine Bas-Breton tailor is the chronicler and 
poet of the village. Very often he is an improvisa- 
tore of no mean pretensions, and is ever a welcome 
guest at the cottages and farm-houses of the district. 
His work is for the most part done in the houses of 
his employers, where his board is the most important 
portion of his remuneration. He is generally hunch- 
hacked or crippled in some way, a misfortune which, 
unfitting him for any more athletic employment, was 
the cause of his adopting a profession somewhat 
scorned by the peasants, though his usefulness and 
amusing talents make him a general favourite among 
the women. * * It was to an eminent member of 
this profession that I was directed, as the person who 
was most likely to be able to give me all information 
about the tragedy. We had some little difficulty in 
finding him, but, when found, it was evident that he 
was the right man to apply to, for he let us see ina 
minute that he was perfectly au fait of the whole 
affair. The tragedy of the life and death of St. Helen 
was to be presented at Lancerre the next day, to 
begin at two o'clock precisely. It was to be com- 
menced rather, for these tragedies are extremely long ; 
and our informant explained to us that the ‘ Life and 
Death of St. Helen’ would occupy six days in the 
representation; that the performers and audience 
would adjourn as soon as it grew dark, and begin 
again where they left off, at the same hour on the 
day but one after. * * A little after twelve, there- 
fore, on the morrow, we left Paimpol; and when we 
had walked some distance from the town, and had 
fairly got into the country among the villages, we 
overtook plenty of groups evidently bound on the 
same expedition as ourselves. These increased in 
number as we advanced ; and, when about twenty 
minutes before two we approached the scene of action, 
the hollow lane, in which we were walking, became 
literally filled with the moving crowd. We there- 
fore advanced but slowly, and it wanted only five 
minutes of the appointed time when we emerged 
from the lane, on asmall open common adjoining the 
churchyard of the village of Lancerre. It was easy 
to see at once that this was to be the scene of the 
intended theatricals, and a spot better adapted to the 
purpose could not have been chosen. The ground, 
though all covered with turf, was considerably broken 
and uneven, so as to afford peculiar facilities to a 
large concourse of people, all anxious to have a per- 
fect view of the same object. On the highest point 
of the ground, with its hack against the gable end of 
a house adjoining the common, was the stage. Nine 
large carts had been arranged in close order, in three 
rows of three each, and on these a rude scatfolding 
of planks was supported. At the back of this were 
hung, on a rope sustained by poles, on either side, 
several sheets, so as to partition off a portion at the 
back of the stage, to serve as a green-room for the 
performers to retire to. This white background was 
ornamented with a few boughs of laurel, and bunches 
of wild flowers, and, somewhat less appropriately, 
perhaps, with two or three coloured prints, from the 
cottages of the neighbours, of Bonaparte, and the 
Virgin. Of the performers—though it was now past 
two o'clock, despite the promised punctuality of our 
friend, the tailor—there was yet no appearance. 
The crowd, however, seemed to be waiting with great 
patience, and everybody appeared to be in high good 
humour. All were busily engaged in securing the 
most advantageous places. One long row, chiefly 





composed of women, occupied the top of the church- 
yard wall—a most desirable position, inasmuch as 
though seated at their ease, they were sufficiently 
raised to see over the heads of those who stood at the 
bottom of the wall. Some preferred seats on a bank 
which commanded a perfect view of the stage, but 
which must have been rather too far to hear well, to 
a nearer place, where it would have been necessary 
to stand. The greater part of the men stood in the 
immediate front of the scaffolding, gazing on the 
unoccupied stage, and waiting with imperturbable 
patience the appearance of the performers, At 
length, the shrill tones of the national instrument— 
the bagpipe—were heard approaching from a lane, 
which opened upon the common, and all eyes were 
immediately turned in that direction. We were, 
probably, the only persons on the ground, who were 
not aware that this betokened the arrival of the 
players. But we were not long left in our ignorance. 
For presently the bagpiper himself, followed by men 
bearing the banners belonging to the church, made 
their appearance upon the common. Behind these, 
in grave and solemn procession, and full theatrical 
costume, came the tragedians. The crowd immedi- 
ately formed a lane for them to pass, and thus, with 
great dignity and decorum, they reached the scaf- 
folding, and one after another mounted by a ladder 
to the stage. When they were all up, they marched 
thrice round the boards in the same order as before, 
with the bagpipe still playing at their head; then 
gravely bowed to the audience, who lifted their hats 
in return, and retired behind the sheets, to their 
green-room. The appearance of the corps drama- 
tique was more preposterously absurd and strange 
than can well be conceived by those who have not 
seen them with the accompanying circumstances of 
air, manner, and expression, and all the surrounding 
objects, which gave such novelty and striking cha- 
racter to the scene. There was the pope with his 
triple crown, very ingeniously constructed of coloured 
paper, a black petticoat for a cassock, a shirt for a 
surplice, and a splendid cope, made of paper-hangings, 
and with the twofold cross in his hand. There were 
two kings with paper crowns, adorned with little 
waxen figures of saints, and arrayed in printed cotton 
robes, carrying in one hand a sword, and in the other 
across, ‘Three or four wore the uniform of the na- 
tional guard, and the remainder made any additions 
they could to their usual costume, which they 
thought would most contribute to the general effect. 
The female characters were all sustained by men, 
dressed as much like the usual costume of ladies as 
their knowledge and resources would permit. A 
very fine young man, six feet high by two and a half 
at Icast broad, was selected to personate St. Helen, 


who was dressed entirely in white, with a large table- | 
cloth for a veil. There was one exception only to | 


the general air of deep gravity and perfect seriousness 
which prevailed throughout. This was a buffoon, 
who was dressed in shreds, with a cap and bells, 
and a long pigtail, with a huge horn in his hand, 
which he blew from time to time. His part was to fill 
up the time between the acts with buffoonery and 
jests. He was regarded by the crowd as he walked 
in the procession, making faces and affecting to 
ridicule the tragedians, with a passing smile ; but, for 
the most part, they were as grave as the performers. 
The performance commenced by a single actor 
coming from behind the curtain of sheets, and mak- 
ing avery long speech. It was in rhyme, and was 
delivered in a very distinct manner, with much but 
very unvaried action, and an extremely loud voice, 


that strongly marked the rhythm and cadences of | 


the verse. He began at one corner of the front of 
the stage, and spoke a certain number of lines, then 
moved to the middle, and repeated a similar quantity, 
did the same at the other corner, and then returned 
to his original position, and so on. In this manner, 
he must have delivered, I should think, nearly two 
hundred verses. He then retired, and out came the 
buffoon. His fun consisted, of course, chiefly in 
absurd attitudes, in blowing his horn,in ribaldry, and 
sundry standing jests, which succeeded in producing 
shouts of laughter. A man, who stood by us, and 
who spoke French, explained some of them to us. 
One old acquaintance, as ancient as Hierocles, the 
Grecian Joe Miller, I was surprised to find in such 
company. ‘The fool told us that he had got a very 
fine house, which he wished to sell, and produced a 








brick as a specimen of it. But the most successful 
joke of all, which was repeated every time he came 
upon the stage, consisted in his assuming an air of 
the greatest terror, and effecting his escape in the 
most precipitate manner, when the graver actors re- 
turned upon the scene. The same remarks will 
apply to the delivery of all the other actors as to that 
of the first. They generally continued walking up 
and down the stage while speaking, and marched 
round it in procession at the conclusion of every 
scene. We saw St. Helen kneeling to the king of 
England, and the pope mediating ; a sorceress pre- 
paring poison ; a wife killing her husband ; a mar- 
riage, a dance, anda feast. On one occasion, a group 
of four or five, constituting a sort of chorus, ranged 
themselves in a row at the back of the scene, and 
assented to every sentiment of the speaker by an 
action of the hand, and stamp of the foot, resembling 
the lunge of a fencer, which they made at the end of 
every verse. Once in the course of a speech, the 
name of Jesus occurred, at which every hat in the 
crowd was lifted. Thus it went on till dark, when 
the actors left the place as they had come, notice 
having been given that the play would be continued 
the next day but one.” 

We must add to these illustrations of a na- 
tional character, which, for a thousand reasons, 
have so much interest for the English, a scene 
from one of the great pilgrimages to St. Jean du 
Doigt. The relic, the genuineness of which is 
contested by the Maltese, is said to be the finger 
with which “the Baptist pointed to our Saviour 
when he announced to him the multitude assem- 
bled on the banks of Jordan”:— 

“ After breakfast we set out to walk toSt. Jean da 
Doigt by the road that the good Duchess Anne, as 
she is almost invariably called by the historians of 
the country, opened from Morlaix te that village, 
for the express accommodation of the pilgrims re- 
sorting thither. The Duchess was one of the Finger’s 
most zealous worshippers, and presented to it the 
case in which it is kept, and sundry other valuable 
knick-nacks, which are still preserved in the church. 
Upon one occasion, when her Highness had a bad 
eye, she sent for the relic, and the priests did all 
they could to bring it. But scarcely had they got 
beyond the church door, when it broke away from 
them, and flew back to its place on the altar—thus 
plainly indicating that if the Duchess had occasion 
for its services, she must condescend to come to it, 
instead of sending for it. This she accordingly did, 
with much penitence and humility. We left Mor- 
laix by the picturesque fauxbourg of Troudousten, 
which lines the side of the valley with its irregular 
collection of buildings ; and then traversed the shady 
woods of Tréfeunteniou, and the deep valley of the 
Dourdu. Beyond this we crossed a wide plain of 
fertile soil, belonging to the rich parishes of Ploue- 
zoch and Plougasnou. As we advanced, we caught 
sight of the Chateau de Taureau, rising on its isolated 
rock from the midst of the sea. Many a legendary 
tale, and much of interesting history, connected with 
this chateau and the various prisoners who have at 
different times been inmates of its dungeons, might 
be told, if time and space permitted. Farther on 
we crossed the little stream of the Mesqueau, and 
soon after arrived at the object of our pilgrimage. 
All this time we had been journeying amid a crowd 
of all ages and sexes, who were bound to the same 
point, and which became denser as we approached 
the village. We made directly for the church, as 
the grand centre of interest ; and, having reached the 
churchyard, found ourselves in the midst of a scene, 
which it is almost as difficult adequately to describe, 
as it is impossible ever to forget. The church is a 
large building, with a handsome tower, standing in 
the midst of an area, which is but little encumbered 
with grave-stones. This was thickly crowded with a 
collection of men, women, and children, more motley 
in appearance than can readily be conceived by any 
one who has not seen the never-ending variety of 
Breton costume. The churchyard was bounded on 
part of one side by a long straggling building, which 
had been turned into a cabaret for the occasion. 
The door and front of this house were on the side 
looking away from the church; but a window open- 
ing into the churchyard had been converted into @ 
temporary door, for the more ready passage of the 
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pilgrims from one to the other of the two occupa- 
tions, drinking and devotion, which, on a pilgrimage, 
as for the most part elsewhere, form the principal 
amusements of a Breton’s life. In the parts of the 
inclosure farthest from the church were erected a 
quantity of booths, beneath which were exposed for 
sale innumerable specimens of all the various trum- 
pery which forms the machinery of Romish devotion. 
Pictures and figures of saints, especially of St. John 
the Baptist, of every possible size, form, and sort ; 
chaplets of various materials; bottles of water from 
holy fountains, crucifixes, crosses, and calvaries, &c., 
were the principal articles, Amid these, other stalls 
were devoted to the more mundane luxuries of nuts, 
rolls, figs, sausages, prunes, biscuits, apples, crépe, &c. 
By the side of the pathway leading to the principal 
door of the church the dealers in wax and tallow 
candles had stationed themselves. The consumption 
of these, and the supply provided for it, were enor- 
mous. The thing that most struck me after the first 
glance at the various heterogeneous parts of this 
strange scene, was an equable and constant motion 
of that part of the crowd who were nearest to the 
church, around the walls of the building; and, on 
pressing forwards, I found an unceasing stream of 
pilgrims walking round the church, saying prayers, 
and telling their beads. Many performed this part 
of the ceremony on their bare knees. Just outside 
the moving circle thus formed, and constituting a 
sort of division between it and the rest of the crowd, 
were 2. row of mendicants, whose united appearance 
was something far more horrible than I have any 
hope of conveying any idea of to the reader. Let 
him combine every image that his imagination can 
conceive of hideous deformity and frightful mutila- 
tion ; of leathsome filth, and squalid, vermin-breed- 
ing corruption; of festering wounds, and leprous, 
putrifying sores ; and let him suppose all this exposed 
in the broad light of day, and arranged carefully and 
skilfully by the wretched creatures whose stock in 
trade this mass of horrors constitutes, so as to produce 
the utmost possible amount of loathsomeness and 
sickening disgust ; and when he has done this to the 
extent of his imagination, I feel convinced that he 
will have but an imperfect idea of what met my eyes 
at St. Jean du Doigt. * * Each horrible object con- 
tinued all the day in the position he had taken up, 
and, in many instances, in attitudes which it ap- 
peared scarcely possible to retain so long. One man 
lay on his back on the ground, while both his bare 
legs were raised high in air, and sustained in that 
position by crutches. Of course each studiously 
placed himself so as most to expose that particular 
affliction which qualified him to take his place 
among the sickening crew. All vociferated their ap- 
peals to the charity of the crowd incessantly, and 
most of them appeared to receive a great many alms 
from the pilgrims. Some gave a small coin to every 
one of the revolting circle. In many instances we 
observed change demanded by the giver, and pro- 
duced readily by the miserable object of his charity. 
Many gave part of the provisions which they had 
brought with them in their wallets from their distant 
homes. One group of beggars particularly struck us, 
the more so that it could be looked on without so 
much disgust as almost all the others. It consisted 
of a woman and five infants. Many others had chil- 
dren horribly disfigured in various ways; but this 
woman seemed to rest her claim to charity solely on 
the number and dirtiness of herself and her offspring. 
For they did not appear to have anything else the 
matter with them. ‘They were all five quite young; 
and it seemed scarcely likely that they were all her 
own children. They Jay all together in a little straw, 
close to the path of the pilgrims, round the church, 
and, apparently, in imminent danger of being trodden 
under foot by the crowd. She stood by them, and 
begged, as it seemed, with more success than most of 
her competitors ; for almost every one gave her either 
money or food. She had already an immense heap 
of bread lying beside her children; and she constantly 
gave change to those who wished to divide their 
bounty, The secret of her success must have been 
in her admirable acting. She spoke entirely in 
Bxton, and the matter of her appeals, therefore, I 
could not judge of; but her manner was perfectly 
eloquent. She was a dark, handsome woman, with 
strongly marked and extremely expressive features ; 
a deep, flashing black eye, a splendid set of teeth, 





and a profusion of long, black, dishevelled hair. She 
stood bending forwards towards the objects of her 
supplications, in an attitude far from ungraceful, 
with one hand pointing down to her litter of children, 
and the other employed in a variety of supplicating 
gestures, which her speaking eye admirably seconded. 
There was a play, too, in her voice, and a variety in 
the cadences of her speech, very different from the 
ordinary monotonous whine of mendicity ; and she 
urged her suit with a warmth and vehemence which 
would have appeared more like an urgent and sudden 
appeal to save her babes from some immediate and 
imminent danger, than the continued and unchang- 
ing burthen of professional beggary to any one who 
had not watched her, as we did, for many minutes. 
The novelty and strangeness of the scene around the 
church detained us long from entering it. Fresh 
pilgrims continued to arrive every instant, and joined 
themselves to the never-ceasing procession around 
the building, who came, as was evident from their 
costume, from various distant parts of the country. 
Grave, decorous peasants, in black, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Morlaix and St. Thégonec, were mixed 
with wild-looking, travel-stained figures from the hills. 
Here a group might be seen, whose white flannel 
jackets and violet-coloured breeches showed them to 
be from the neighbourhood of St. Pol de Leon; and 
there a blue cloak, with its short, falling cape, de- 
clared its wearer to have come from the western ex- 
tremity of the northern coast. Roscovites were there, 
with their close, green jackets, white trousers, and 
red sashes; and inhabitants of the distant shores op- 
posite to Brest, distinguishable by their glaring cos- 
tume of red coats and breeches, and white waistcoats, 
adorned with crimson buttons. In the midst of all 
these, but keeping in a knot together, might be seen 
a group, perhaps more remarkable than any of the 
others. Their small, blue, cloth caps, very similar 
to those worn by the Greeks, their dingy woollen 
jackets, short loose linen breeches, and bare legs and 
feet, distinguished them sufficiently amid all the 
other varieties of costume. These were the men of 
Plouguerneau and Kerlouan, remote communes on 
the northern shore of the department. This district 
on the banks of the rivers Roudouhin and Aber- 
Vrach has the reputation of being the most uncivi- 
lized in Brittany. It forms an exception to the 
general remarks made in a former chapter on the 
country of the Léonais, and the character of the in- 


in general. They are said to be a lawless and fero- 
cious race, obtaining but a poor subsistence from 
their ill-cultivated soil, and willing to eke it out by 
less peaceful and less reputable means. And it 
must be confessed that their harsh and wild-look- 
ing features, bronzed sinewy limbs, and the free, 
vigorous manner in which they handle their ‘ penbas,’ 
incline the imagination to give credit to the un- 
favourable reports which are spread concerning them. 
It is on the remote and inhospitable shores from 
which these men come, that the practice of pillaging 
the wrecks of the vessels so unfortunate as to be 
driven on that coast is said still to exist. It is of 
late years only that this most cruel species of robbery 
has ceased to be universally practised on all the 
coasts of Lower Brittany. It was suppressed with 
the utmost difficulty ; for the peasants persisted in 
maintaining their right to what * God and their Ocean’ 
had given them. But in some pqints of the coasts 
the atrocity was carried to a much greater length. 
For if the storms and natural dangers of this rocky 
and tempestuous shore did not cause a sufficiency of 
wrecks to glut their cupidity, every means was had 
recourse to, which the ingenuity of the inhabitants 
and their knowledge of the localities could dictate, 
to entice vessels to their destruction on this iron- 
bound coast by false signals and treacherous illusions. 
One very successful mode of perpetrating this abomi- 
nation was to fix a lantern in a tempestuous night to 
the horn of a bullock, tie his head down to his knee, 
and so turn him out upon the beach, or the downs 
above it. The motion of the light, up and down, as 
the animal walked about thus tied, resembled very 
closely that of a light on board a vessel tossed by the 
sea, and thus served fearfully well to delude ships 
into the belief that the land was distant, when, in 
fact, they were close upon it. * * A lady, whom we 
travelled with in a diligence, said that she knew a 
priest who told her that he had done all he could to 








prevent the practice of wrecking in his parish, or at 
least to moderate the horrors of it, with very little 
success. He had been compelled, he said, by his 
parishioners to pray for wrecks ; and, when they had 
occurred, he had run down among the crowd to the 
beach, crying out, (in Breton, of course, though the 
words were repeated to us in French) ‘ Pillez done, 
mes amis! Pillez! mais ne tuez pas!’ If this 
were true, and it is difficult to find any reason for 
supposing it to be otherwise, these deeds must have 
been perpetrated at no very distant time. * * Each 
freshly arrived party, as they entered the churchyard, 
fell into the ranks, and, muttering as they went, 
commenced the tour of the church ; and having per- 
formed that, some more, some fewer times, proceeded 
next into the interior, and struggled onwards through 
the crowd towards the altar. * * The crowding, 
pushing, struggling, and jostling, at the entrance to 
the passage in front of the altar was tremendous, 
Here, high above the heads of the undulating crowd, 
mounted on a level with the top of the altar-rails, was 
a beadle, with a good stout cane in his hand, with 
which he was laying about him vigorously ; whacking 
the most violent and impatient of the crowds over 
their heads and shoulders: much in the same manner 
that a Smithfield drover regulates the motions of an 
irritated and over-driven herd of bullocks. We re- 
mained near the altar forsome time. But there was 
nothing more to see than we had seen. The same 
thing continued without the slightest variation. 
Fresh comers continually thronged to the door of the 
passage, and supplied the places of those who kept 
streaming from the other end, as fast as the priest 
could touch both their eyes with the sacred relic. 
And this continued nearly the whole day.” 

This picture has almost sufficient force and 
colour to be hung up as a companion to the 
celebrated camp-meeting scene in ‘The Do- 
mestic Manners of the Americans,’ with the 
superior merit of not bearing any signs of its 
having been exaggerated to suit a purpose. But 
enough of these details, which, indeed, may 
possibly have given a certain monotony to this 
article. If such be the case, our notices and 
extracts but reflect the pervading strength and 
weakness of Mr. Trollope’s book. It is some- 
what deficient in sketches of chowanerie—in any 
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when the Breton character asserted itself so 
signally—it is superficial in all that concerns the 
household and field life of the peasants. But as 
a picturesque collection of legendary sketches, 
pleasantly varied with personal narrative, itought 
to allure many who are capable of roughing 
it, to wander no further from home this autumn 
than among the “ ee of the honest, 
grave, melancholy, and superstitious peasants of 
Brittany. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Stephen Dugard, by the author of ‘The Five 
Knights of St. Albans :’ 3 vols.—The author of * The 
Five Knights of St. Albans,’ long before the world, if 
we mistake not, as a political writer, though _under 
the editorial veil, had previously to the publication 
of his romance, established for himself some reputa- 
tion as a writer of agreeable fictions, by a clever series 
of papers which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
under the general title of ‘ First and Last.’ Of the 
reputation so acquired, the subsequent publication 
had the benefit—a portion of the merit belonging to 
the tales being carried forward to the account of that 
absurd and extravagant attempt at the revival of an 
extravagant and exploded school. If there be any- 
thing reasonable in this system of account current 
with the critical public, it follows as a compensating 
part of that system, that the falling off in the romance 
should be an item in the reckoning against the 
volumes before us, and the faults of ‘The Five 
Knights’ be reflected on * Stephen Dugard,’ Stephen 
Dugard, however, has faults enough of his own, to 
make us the less severe in exacting this strict balance. 
The book may very well stand on its own demerits, 
If the previous publication of the writer was a wild 
rifaccimento of the worn-out horrors of the Ratcliffe 
school of romance, the present is a careful restoration 
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of the pale sentimentalities and industrious platitudes 
which distinguished the novel of the Minerva Press, 
Its characters and descriptions are of the kind best 
described as “ most forcibly feeble ;” and of plot, so 
far as that word implies merely a pivot round which 
the one and the other may be made to revolve, there 
is as little as could serve the purpose—so far as it 
includes art and construction, there is none at all; 
and the incidents are so successfully kept down 
below proof,that had the author rested there, nor gone 
in search of an intoxicating ingredient foreign to 
the general nature of his work, the whole affair might 
have been characterized to the critic’s contentment 
and the reader’s apprehension, by the expressive term 
namby-pamby. The author of ‘ The Five Knights,’ 
however, could not so far tone down his taste to the 
level of the Anna-Marias of literature as to dispense 
|with excitement altogether; and the strong material 
which he used for his former infusion having failed 
to produce the effects anticipated, he has gone into 
the market, on the present occasion, for a drug more 
pernicious still—to say nothing of its being excced- 
ingly nauseous. Having achieved his mixture, after 
the approved and harmless fashion of the Minerva 
school, as it was understood by the cocknies of the 
past century, he proceeds to borrow a stimulating 
agent from the school patronized by the cocknies of 
the present day. In a word, his volumes are seasoned 
out of their insipidity by the plentiful introduction, 
with all its most disgusting characters, of that thieves’ 
literature which is the easy purchase of popularity, 
and a reproach alike to writers and critics in the 
present day. But the taint shows even fouler in 
these volumes than elsewhere,—because stripped of 
all its meanings and uses. It has here nothing 
characteristic—is employed neither as a_ picture 
of manners, an historical record, nor a ground of phi- 
losophical deduction. The author presumes that he 
is catering to that degraded taste, which, we trust, is 
now pretty well sated, by drawing such “ faully 
monsters as the world ne’er saw,” and revelling in 
descriptions of the orgies of crime, which he mistakes 
for exhibitions of power. If this author must have 
strong drinks, we counsel him to return again to the 
spirits with which he mixed them in ‘The Five 
Knights of St. Albans.’ On the present occasion, 
we hope and believe he has overshot his market ; 
and such influence as we can contribute towards 
making this species of fetid literature a drug there, 
shall at no time be wanting. 





Memoir of the Rev. Henry Miwes, §c. §c., with an 
introduction, by the Rev. J. Davies. —There is a per- 
vading spirit in the religious literature of Germany, 
which makes it welcome to us, even when we object 
to the peculiar creeds and tenets proposed for illus- 
tration: its remarkable freedom from that bitter- 
ness by which temper, rather than zeal, is evidenced, 
and by which so many of ourown countless biographies 
and scriptural novels are characterized. This life of 
Méwes, if less interesting than someof its predecessors, 
contains the record of a christian man’s progress and 
opinions, written in a catholic and amiable spirit: 
and we commend it to all such as love, upon enter- 
ing the Temple, to find it free from barterers and 
money-changers,—or, to speak less metaphorically, 
as desire when contemplating spiritual things to 
escape from the miserable bickerings of human 
prejudice and human infirmity. No good man, of 
whatever sect or denomination, could rise from the 
book without having found repose, if not strength, in 
its pages. 

Amusement in High Life-—The slim volume under 
notice, a country-house Decameron, hardly reaches 
the level of pathos or sprightliness implied in the 
word “ amusing.”—Of the same ephemeral family is 
a still smaller tome, Poems, Tales, and Essays, by 
8. C. Hooley, but its strain is graver and more con- 
templative ; and we are disposed to regard it with 
greater favour, from being informed by the author 
that it has “ been the cheerful occupation of hours 
snatched from toil.” 


Kew and its Gardens, by F. Scheer, Esq.—A plea- 
sant popular account of this suburban village, and its 
attractions, the perusal of which has impressed us 
with a conviction that the Gardens maintained there 
by the country are of little public benefit ; and that 
it would be well if government would take into con- 
sideration how best to make them more generally 





available for the instruction and recreation of the 
people. There was a report current lately, that they 
were to be broken up, and Mr. Scheer, who is a resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood, assumes that had this in- 
tention been persisted in there would have been “a 
great and universal excitement” ;—we doubt this—we 
doubt whether five out of five hundred of our readers 
ever set a foot in these gardens, For many years the 
Botanic Garden was maintained for the sole benefit 
of the aristocratic few connected with the court, and 
the pleasure grounds were appropriated to the use of 
the Duke of Cumberland, who fed his horses there. 
Of late, a more liberal spirit has prevailed ; but 
assuredly if these gardens are to be kept up at the 
public cost, there ought to be ** a great and universal 
excitement,” unless means are forthwith taken to 
turn them to profitable and public uses. 


Cavendish’s Debates of the House of Commons, from 
1768 to 1774, now first published, by J. Wright : 
art 1.—The first part of a work of great value and 
interest, as filling up an important lacuna in the de- 
tails of Parliamentary History. Many of our readers 
are aware that, during the Parliament which assem- 
bled between the years 1768 and 1774, strangers 
were excluded from the gallery of the House of 
Commons ; and the public were thereby deprived of 
many of those splendid orations of Burke, to which 
the traditions of the House ascribe such marvellous 
power, and many other speeches of the parliamentary 
leaders of that day, illustrating the feelings and 
opinions that preceded the war of the American revo- 
lution, and the men and measures that drew forth 
the literary stiletto of Junius. It was known, how- 
ever, that, during the whole of this time, Sir Henry 
Cavendish had taken copious short-hand notes of the 
debates; but what had become of these notes was a 
mystery as great as their recovery was a desideratum, 
It is only recently that they have been found, 
amongst the Egerton manuscripts, by the present 
editor, who has prefaced the debates, themselves, by 
a short memoir of the member to whose fortunate 
industry the national historian is indebted for this 
important link in the chain of documentary evi- 
dence. 


Erotophuseos, a Serio-Comic Poem, in four scenes, by 
Timotheus Pikromel, Esq.—seems to us neither 
serious nor comic, but a careful collection of plati- 
tudes. 





List of New Books.—G. Francis’s Grammar of Botany, 
12mo. 4s. cl—Church and State, a Poem, 12mo. 4s. cl— 
Duncan's Pattern of Prayer, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—The Church- 
man’s Almanac and Irish Ecclesiastical Directory, 18mo. 2s. 
swd.—Magazine of Domestic Economy, Vol. V. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 
cel.—Chambers’s Domestic Economy and Cookery, fe. 1s. 9d. 
el.—The Correspondence of William Wilberforce, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 20s. cl—Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Miscellane- 
ous and Lexicographical, Division IV. Vol. XI. 4to. 27. 2s. el. 
—De Foe’s Works, Vol. VII. ** Memoirs of Captain Carleton 
and Life of Mrs. Davies,” fe. 8vo. 5s. cl—Family Library, 
Vol. LXXIIL. “Life of Mahomet,” fe. 8vo. 5s. cl—Rear 
Admiral Von Wrangell’s Expedition to Siberia and the Polar 
Sea, edited by Major Sabine, 8vo. 18s. cl.—Gardening for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Loudon, fe. 8vo. 8s, cl—Gulliver’s Travels, 
royal 8vo. illustrated, 21s. cl.—Trollope’s (A.) Summer in 
Brittany, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. cl.—Atkinson’s Political Economy, 
8vo. 8s. cl.—Ranke’s Popes of Rome, translated by 8. Aus- 
tin, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. bds—Maclean’s History of the Celtic 
Language, post 8vo. 6s. cl—Medhurst’s China, 3rd edit. 8vo. 
12s. cl.—Williams’s Missionary Farewell, with an Account 
of his Voyage and Death, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Freeman and 
John’s Narrative of the Persecution of Christians in Mada- 
gascar, 12mo. 6s. cl.—Sir E. L. Bulwer’s Works, Vol. V. 
‘Pilgrims of the Rhine” and ‘‘ Student,” fe. 6s. cl—Me- 
moirs of Sir 8. Romilly, 2nd edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. bds.— 
Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Sporting, 1 vol. 8vo. 27. 10s. cl.— 
Judgment in Error in the Case of Stockdale v. Hansard, by 
the Court of Common Sense, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Slade’s Travels 
in Germany and Russia, 8vo. 15s. cl.—Gall’s Philosophy of 
Education, 12mo. 48. cl.—Mackintosh’s History of Eng- 
land, 10 vols. fe. 3/. cl—Rev. 8S. Smith’s Works, 2nd edit. 
3 vols. 8vo. 368. cl—Westwood’s Insects, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 7s. 
el., Vol. IL 8vo. 268. cl.—Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry, 
13th edit. 12mo. 9s. plain, 21s. coloured.—Bushell’s Sur- 
veyor and Builder's Perpetual Price Book, oblong, 12s. cl.— 
Faireholme’s Geology, 2nd edit. 8vo. 16s. cl—Hardy'’s New 
and General Notation for Life Contingencies, 8vo. 5s. cl.— 
llowitt’s (S.) British Preserves, with Descriptions, 4to. 25s. 
cl.—An Index of Hebrew Roots, by the Rev. James Prosser, 
12mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Parkhurst’s Hebrew Grammar, edited by 
Prosser, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Prosser’s Key to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, with Index and Parkhurst’s Hebrew Grammar, with- 
out points, 2nd edit. crown 8vo. 8s. Gd. cl.—Mansell’s Law 
and Practice of Costs, with forms, 12mo. 9s. bd.—Professor 
Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8ve. 
21s. cl—Green’s Vital Dynamics, 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl—Cory on 
Official Accounts, 8vo. 8s. bds—Library of Medicine, 
** Practical Medicine, Vol. IIL,” post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.— 
Streeter’s Practical Observations on Abortion, 8yo. 5s, cl— 





Elijah the Tishbite, by T. W. Krummacher, 18mo. 4s. clL— 
A Sequel to the Shunnamite, by the Rev. H. Woodward 
fe. 6s. cl.—Twelve Sermons, by the Rev. J. G. Parker, B.A. 
8vo. 6s. cl.—Stillingfieet’s British Churches, 8vo. 9s. 6d. cl.— 
Bingham’s Whole Works, 9 vols. 8vo. 5/. 8s. cl—Jenkyn’s 
Exposition of the Epistle of St. Jude, imp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cL— 
Butler's Analogy of Religion, by Bushby 8vo. 6s. bds.— 
Winslow’s Enquirer directed to the Work of the Holy 
Spirit, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl—Burnet (Bishop) on Pastoral Care, 
new edit. with Preface by the Rev. T. Dale, fe. 4s. elL— 
Dewey’s Discourses on Various Subjects, 2nd edit. 12mo. 6g, 
bds.—Best’s Letters on Socinianism, 12mo. 4s. 6d. elL— 
Biblical Cabinet, Vol. XXVL. ** Wemyss’ Symbolical Key,” 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Gaussen’s Lectures on the Prophet Daniel, 
fe. 5s. cl.—Rowlandson’s Sermons preached at the Protestant 
Church of Valparaiso, fe. 7s. cl—The Churchman’s Brief 
Manual of Baptism, by the Rev. C. E. Kennaway, fe. 3s. 6d. 
cL—Supplement to Ker’s Nursery Rhymes, 12mo. 6s. ¢cL— 
Principles and Practice, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl—Walks at Tem- 
plescombe, by L. Muckleston, sq. 3s. 6d. cl—The Hartopp 
Jubilee, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, sq. 5s. cl—Peter Parley’s Book 
of Gymnastics, sq. 2s. 6d. cl. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—Published this day, with two illus- 
trations, price ls. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WHITTING- 
TON. Part ILL. of this popular and interesting narrative 
contains Whittington’s entry into London—Accident on 
Board the Unicorn—Master Fitzwarren’s Kitchen—Pur- 
chase of the Cat at Aldgate—Adventure in Gracious Street, 
&e. &c. London, Published by H. Cunningham, 1, 8t. 
Martin’s Place, Charing Cross; Simpkin & Marshall, Sta- 
tioner’s Hall Court; Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; Cum. 
ming, Dublin; D. Campbell, Glasgow; and Willmer & 
Smith, Liverpool. Orders received by all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—Law of Marriage-—We beg to call 
the attention of our readers to an advertisement in another 
part of our paper relating to restraints on marriage, which 
we hope to see shortly placed upon some certain basis, con- 
sistent with sound reason and good sense. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. }—I’. KENNEDY begs to announce that 
everything connected with the New Postage Rates will be 
found at 49, New Bond-street—Envelopes, all sizes, 8d. per 
100; Kennedy's Post-oftice Writing Papers, two sheets and 
an envelope, within a single postage ; Letter Weighers from 
1s.; Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream; Note Paper, 
2d. per quire, or 3s. per ream; the most elegant assort- 
ment of Envelope Cases, from 5s. Gd. Name Plate elegantly 
engraved and 100 supertine cards printed for 5s. Blotting 
Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books, in plain and handsome 
bindings. Kennedy's fine Cumberland Lead Pencils, the 
best in London, 6d. each, or 4s. 6d. the dozen. To THOSE 
WHO ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL, he begs to offer his WRITING 
DESKS and DRESSING CASES. Also, Kennedy's Leather 
Writing Desk with Bramah Lock, lis. 6d.; Rosewood and 
Mahogany Dressing Cases, with silver fittings, from 10 to 15 
guineas; Brush Cases, in Russia or Morocco, fitted with 
three of the best brushes, 17s. 6d.; also the Portable Dress- 
ing Case at ls. Gd.; Mahogany Writing Desks from 8s.; 
Rosewood Work-boxes, from 4s. 6d. to 10 guineas; Despatch 
Boxes, in Russia or Morocco, Russia pocket-books, spring 
clasp, from 2s. 3d. The very best Cutlery, comprising scis- 
sors, penknives, razors, table cutlery; a large variety of 
Inkstands. Dressing-cases repaired and refitted —F. Ken- 
nedy’s Dressing-case Manufactory, 49, New Bond-street. 











THE POET'S SUMMONS EARTHWARD. 


“ Return—return !*__Thus ever in mine ear 
There sounds a voice which calls me to the grave: 
“ Thou unto whom the very skies drew near, 
To whom the seas were opened as one wave! 
Oh! thou that to the beautiful wert born, 
To whom the keys of Heaven were given in trust, 
With all thy gifts and powers—return—return ; 
Back to the grosser earth—back, back to dust!” 


Not as the voice that in the old time, borne 
Unto the patriarch o’er a wrecked world driven, 
Told of green spots unto the ocean-worn, 
To me that summons came—though winged from 
Heaven. 
Reproach too deep was in that earthward call ; 
How had I slumbered o’er my mind’s decay, 
Who, crowned with stars, had suffered them to fall, 
And woke not till my glory passed away! 


Too late I feel how every holy thought 
Sits, throned for empire, in the poet’s soul, 
And waits but till by him to beauty wrought, 
To sway its gentle sceptre of control !— 
Yet oh! not all too late, if even in death 
One heaven-born strain might make its source 
adored ; 
Oh! let that strain ascend in one full breath, 
And in that breath, Great God, my soul be 
poured ! 
Exeanoxa Louisa Montacu. 
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CARTES CATALANES. 

[A letter on this subject, written by Mr. Holmes, 
and addressed to the Secretary of the Geographical 
Society, was read at the meeting of the members on 
the 16th of April (ante, p. 316). M. D’Avezac has 
since published some observations on that letter, to 
which the following is Mr. Holmes’s reply. ] 

I was not made aware until several days after 
its publication, on the 16th instant, that M. 
D’Avezac had put forth a letter, which contained 
some observations in reply to my doubts respecting 
the early date attributed to the Cartes Catalanes 
existing in the Bibliothéque du Roi. Before I enter 
upon the subject of these charts, I wish to make one 
observation of a personal nature, and which is due 
to M. D’Avezac, of the general tone of whose letter 
Ihave no reason to complain. M.D’Avezac appears 
to be hurt that I had not alluded to him by name, 
as having been the first to assign to these charts what 
he thinks their true date—viz. the year 1375, the 
Baron Walckenaer, MM, Malte-Brun, Bowdich, and 
Jomard, having attributed to them the much earlier 
date of 1346. The Secretary of the Geographical 
Society, to whom my letter was addressed, can bear 
witness that the omission was not intentional, and 
that it did not arise from any want of courtesy to- 
wards M. D’Avezac, but from the mere fact that I 
was not cognizant of his having in any way laid claim 
to the merit of first attributing the date of 1375 to 
the charts, since I had not read his paper in the 
Bulletin of September 1832. He will therefore, I 
hope, receive this explanation in the friendly spirit 
in which I tender it: less is not due to his character 
and reputation. I think that he has more reason to 
complain of his own countrymen, MM. Buchon, 
Huot, and Paulin-Paris. I have also never been 
able to see the Memoirs of MM. Buchon and Tastu, 
which M. D’Avezac mentions as printed, but not pub- 
lished, in 1837, and reprinted in 1839. It is to the 
Secretary of the Geographical Society that I am in- 
debted for a reference to M. Tastu’s letters to M. 
D’Avezac, to which I may have occasion to refer in 
the following few remarks upon M. D’Avezac’s letter. 

M. D’Avezac so frankly admits the errors which 
I pointed out in the account of M. Buchon, which 
had so greatly misled MM. Huot and Paulin-Paris, 
that it would be useless to dwell any longer upon 
them. I must, however, except against treating these 
errors as accidental to the subject, or as easily to be 
given up as of no moment, whereas they formed the 
staple of the argument of MM. Buchon, &c., and were 
the principal foundation upon which rested their 
hypothesis—the early date of 1375 for the charts in 
question. M. D’Avezac having abandoned these, 
takes up a fresh position, retaining but one part of 
the original defence; bringing forward a new line of 
three points, upon which he rests, and upon which I 
will shortly remark in turn. 

1. He says:—* The writing is of the fourteenth 
century....And Mr. Holmes, attached as he is to 
the MS. department of the British Museum, ought 
to be sufficiently acquainted with MSS. to know that 
it is enough to refer him to an attentive examination 
of M. Buchon’s fac-simile; which, though imperfect, 
presents to an experienced eye characteristics that 
cannot be mistaken.” That M. Buchon’s fac-simile 
is imperfect there can be no doubt. M. Tastu allows 
that by M. Buchon “ the atlas has been badly enough 
read, and but badly understood.”.... And, “ that the 
fac-simile only tends to increase the difficulty of 
reading it.” I thought that I had sufficiently guarded 
myself against being misunderstood, when I said, 
that “it is at all times difficult to judge of the age of 
a MS. from a mere outline fac-simile, but my opinion 
of the writing is that about 1440 is the real date.” 
To this opinion, notwithstanding what M. D’Avezac 
says that I ought to know, he must allow me, in the 
absence of better evidence, still to adhere. 

2. The second point insisted upon by M. D’Avezac 
is, “that the document itself existed in the library of 
Charles V. of France,” who died in 1380, “as is 
proved by the Catalogue of Gilles Mallet, his 
librarian.” This fact, if proved, would render all 
argument futile; and it appears to me somewhat 
extraordinary, that after so much has been said and 
so much has been written respecting these charts,— 
when such authors as the Baron Walckenaer, Bow- 
dich, Malte Brun, and Jomard, have been found in 
error on this very point of date, and corrected by 





other authors, also of note, MM. D’Avezac, Huot, 
Buchon, and Paulin-Paris,—and when the right of 
priority asto this correction is made matter of claim,— 
that this fact should now be brought forward for the 
first time, and, as it were, at the eleventh hour! 
Had M. D’Avezac simply asserted it, I should have 
supposed that some discovery had been recently 
made,—that some certain indication of Charles V.’s 
possession of the MS. had come to light, and I should 
have confessed my doubts to be groundless. But 
when I find that this assertion rests upon the mere 
circumstance that a set of sea charts belonged to 
Charles V., (and I have a clear right to assume from 
M. D’Avezac’s expressions that this is al? his proof,) 
I more than doubt the fact. If the library of Charles 
V. formed part of the present Bibliotheque du Roi, 
and if a MS. now existing there appeared to agree 
with the description of a MS. in the inventory of that 
king’s library, there might be some ground for as- 
suming that they were one and the same. But what is 
the fact? why, that the library of Charles V. was partly 
brought to England by the Regent Duke of Bedford, 
and partly dispersed ; and I will venture to appeal to 
all the officers of the Bibliothéque du Roi,whether the 
mention of any MS. in the Inventory of Gilles Mallet 
does not tend to prove the absence from, rather than 
the presence of it in the Bibliothéque du Roi. M. 
Van Praet mentions some which have been acquired 
at a later period. If this Atlas be one of those so 
acquired, it is remarkable that it should not have 
been known as such by M. Paulin-Paris, and men- 
tioned by him, one of whose aims has been to ascer- 
tain the original possessors of the MSS. mentioned 
in his work, and who says of these charts, that they 
have been in the Bibliothéque du Roi from time im- 
memorial. M. Paulin-Paris fills, I believe, in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi a post precisely analogous to 
that which I have the honour to hold here, and must 
have ample opportunities of knowing the history of 
the MSS. His work, and that of M. Van Praet, 
appeared in the same year. The only charts men- 
tioned as belonging to Charles V. are the following, 
and it will be seen at a glance how little proof there 
is of their identity with the Cartes Catalanes :— 
“Une carte de mer en tableaux, faite par maniere 
de unes tables painte et ystori¢e, figurée et escripte, 


Why, even if the Cartes Catalanes have four 
clasps to their cover, I want other proof of their 
identity with the MS. of Charles V. I may with 
equal right say, that they are the chart mentioned in 
somewhat similar terms in the inventory of the library 
of John Duke of Berry. 

3. The third proof brought forward by M. 
D’Avezac is one to which I had before alluded, viz.— 
that the table for finding Easter, &c. began in 1375. 
He says, “that the terms themselves in which this 
calculation is made allow of no hesitation on the 
subject ; and Mr. Holmes, before entering upon a 
discussion, very curious beyond a doubt, but not well 
founded, ought to have well weighed these terms 
printed in the book of M. Paulin-Paris, which he has 
quoted and criticized.” Now I had done so, but M. 
Paulin-Paris disarms all criticism on this point, by 
frankly confessing that it would be difficult for him 
to translate well the passage, and even that he would 
not guarantee its perfect correctness. On a com- 
parison of M. Paulin-Paris’s transcript with M. 
Buchon’s fac-simile, I find not only considerable dif- 
ference between them, but also that by mistake M. 
Paulin-Paris omits one entire line of the inscription, 
amounting to about one-seventh of the whole. 

M. D’Avezae lays great stress on the expression 
en aquest ayn de meccixxv, Which he kindly trans- 
lates for me into Latin and English ; and says that 
“in another passage, where he (the compiler of the 
table) speaks of the following year, he says, aquel ayn 
de mcccixxv1.” Now not only is there no such pas- 
sage as the last in M. Paulin-Paris, but there is not 
even in the original,—at least I cannot find it in M. 
Buchon’s fac-simile. It is true that there are the 
words en aquel ayn, but no year is mentioned ; and 
it is quite clear that they refer to 1375, the year 
before mentioned, and not to 1376: and that they 
afford the very opposite conclusion to that arrived at 
by M. D’Avezac. M. D’Avezac has quoted words 
which are in the MS., and in M. Paulin-Paris’s tran- 
script, and which, taken by themselves, appear to 
prove his point; he has also quoted words which are 





not in either, and which, if they were, would not prove 
his point: but he has not quoted the words which 
are the key to the true meaning of the whole pas- 
sage; viz.—the first general or indefinite mention of 
the year, thus: en l’'ayn de meccixxv; shortly after 
which comes the expression on which he laysso much 
stress, en aquest ayn de mcccixxv (alluding to the first 
mention of it); and again, shortly after, en aquel ayn; 
not 1376, as he erroneously quotes the passage, but 
meaning the same year, 1375. Now if any one 
writing in 1840 were to say in the year 1800, and in 
a sentence or two afterwards, in this year 1800, and 
almost in the following sentence, in that year, mean- 
ing 1800, could it be argued conclusively that the 
writer used his pen in 1800, when circumstances 
were mentioned by him which were believed not to 
have occurred until long after 1800? 

I have now before me a set of charts, drawn by 
Grazioso Benincasa, and dated in 1468, in which 
there is a table of new moons from 1451 to 1470, 
and a table to find Easter day from 1432 to 1532, 

In order that others may judge of this point, I will 
give the passage alluded to by M. D’Avezac at length, 
as I read it from M. Buchon’s fac-simile of the MS., 
which M. Tastu says,—“ a été assez mal lu et pas- 
sablement mal compris: le fac-simile de M. Buchon 
ne peut a l'avenir guére servir qu’ a multiplier les 
difficultés pour pouvoir le lire.” 

* Aquesta roda uos mostra lauro nomero tots temps 
et quantes setmanes de carnali et a quants ue pasqua 
de marg od abril et gincogema en quants jorns de 
mays o de juyn sara et ayxi hi sapiatz que en layn 
de mcccixxv corra lauro nomero en viij adonchs 
uogits la figura fins sia la ma esquera hon hascrit 
lauro nomero andret de nombre de viij quj [corra?] 
en aquest ayn de mccctxxv et a la hon uos mostra 
laltra ma fon setmanes de carnal et a la hon uos 
mostra gaspa de la spassa uos mostra pasqua et a la 
hon toca la capula del cap uos mostra ¢incogema per 
aquel ayn et laltre ayn lexarem, lo mombre de viij 
e uogirets la figura en ix et fins a xix ayns tornarets 
en 1 et ayxi per tots tems lo nomre negre mostra 
abril et lo uermel a mostra marg.” 

This will be found to differ materially from M, 
Paulin-Paris’s transcript, and also to contain some 
gross mistakes, which I invite M. D’Avezac to correct 
from the original MS. 

M. D’Avezac supposes me to be under some illu. 
sion with regard to the Portuguese discoverers, I 
am not aware of being so, The question is one of 
historical importance, as much depends on the real 
date of these charts. It has been treated as of im- 
portance by those who have succeeded in abstracting 
nearly thirty years from the date assigned to the 
charts by writers of great note, and I think it worth 
consideration whether some fifty or sixty years more 
ought not to be subtracted from the amended date, 
If my doubts can be resolved, I shall be very happy 
to acknowledge my error; at present I am of the 
opinion which I first expressed. I am, &e. 

British Museum, Joun Hoxmes, 

May 26, 1840. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue veteran Dowton, one of the last of the 
race of genuine English comedians, whom necessity 
and the claims of a large family have compelled 
to linger on the stage beyond the period when age 
and infirmities suggested his retirement, takes a 
parting benefit at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Mon- 
day ; when he will bid farewell to the profession of 
which for fifty years he has been a distinguished 
ornament, in his favourite character of Sir Robert 
Bramble in‘The Poor Gentleman.’ A host of his 
brethren will lend their co-operation to the entertain- 
ments of the evening, including Miss Kelly, Miss E, 
Tree, Mrs. Glover, Messrs. Farren, Harley, Mea- 
dows and Bartley; Mesds. Grisi and Dorus-Gras also 
kindly give their aid. Numerous as will be the at- 
tendance on the occasion, the product of the benefit 
alone not sufficing to provide a fund adequate to 
secure a comfortable provision for the remaining 
years of ‘the Father of the British Stage,’ his friends 
and admirers have set on foot a subscription, under 
the patronage of many noble and eminent names, 
which it is hoped will realize the desired amount. 

An appeal has also been made to the public on be- 
half of the destitute widow, daughter, and infant child 
of Mr, Pitts, the sculptor, whose melancholy fate we 
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recorded some weeks ago. The case has many claims 
upon the public; and Sir Francis Chantrey and Mr. 
Jones, the painter, are interesting themselves in pro- 
moting its success; while Messrs. Storr & Morti- 
mer, of Bond Street, and Sir Claude Scott & Co., of 
Cavendish Square, have undertaken to receive sub- 
scriptions. The story of poor Pitts is indeed a 
sad one; and we trust that some portion of that 
patronage which worth and genius failed to secure 
for the living artist, will find its way to his bereaved 
family, in answer to this final appeal from the grave. 
We ought not perhaps to let pass, without record, 
the death of the Countess Dowager of Cork. Ac- 
cording to the report in the daily papers, she was born 
on the 21st of May, 1746, and had, therefore, entered 
her ninety-fifth year a few days before her death. 
Moore and the younger D’Israeli, as our readers 
may remember, have shadowed forth some traits of 
her character in ‘The Twopenny Post Bag,’ and in 
© Henrietta Temple’: but she will be best known to 
the public generally as the last survivor of the em- 
balmed in Boswell. Other ladies, indeed, celebrated 
in that work, outlived their male contemporaries. 
Crabbe and Lord Stowell were the last of the men, 
and Lady Chambers (Miss Wilton), Madame D’Ar- 
blay, and the Countess of Cork, all survived them. 
With the opening of the Exhibitions, the novel- 
tiesin Art have ceased, yet there are promises, at this 
late season, deserving notice. The Committee of 
the Goodall Testimonial have fixed on Sir Francis 
Chantrey to make a statue of the late Provost of 
Eton, for the Ante-Chapel of Eton College ; and the 
Committee of the West-End Wellington Memo- 
rial (Mr. Wyatt’s) advertise in the public papers 





that the work is proceeding in the most satisfactory 
way, and that there is every likelihood that it will | 
be ready for erection in two years from this time— 
by the 16th of June, 1842. Prince Albert, it is con- 
fidently said, has canvas, easel, palette, and brush at | 
the palace in Pimlico, and is busy with an historical | 
picture, with sitters and with models. If this be true, 
and the picture has merit, will the Academicians | 
elect him of their body? There is room for three 
R.A.’s and six A.R.S.’s at this moment: or will the 
Queen exercise her prerogative, as her grandfather 
did with Sir Thomas Lawrence, and thrust him among 
the esquires without their sanction, and without a | 
vacancy ? 

The second meeting of the savants of Italy is to | 
take place at Turin, on the 15th, and continue till 
the 30th of September next—as communicated to 
the learned bodies of Europe by its President and 
Secretary, the Count di Saluzzo, and M. Gené. 
From the same city (Turin) we have it stated, that 
Signor Bertelli, a rich landed proprietor in the en- 
virons of Alexandria, in Piedmont, has discovered a 
method by which he can make silk-worms spin red or 
blue cocoons, at his pleasure ; so that the silk thus ob- 
tained is dyed naturally with one or the other of these 
colours, not only of surpassing beauty, but inde- 
atructible. Signor Bertelli keeps his discovery a 
secret ; but it is supposed to consist in some parti- 
cular preparation of the mulberry leaves on which 
he feeds his worms. 

Russian science is busy recruiting amongst the pro- 
fessors of Germany. Dr. Blasins, the Professor of 
Natural History at the Caroline College in Bruns- 
wick, has been appointed by the Russian govern- 
ment to conduct a scientific journey through the 
Asiatic possessions of that empire; and the cele- 
brated Professor of Astronomy in Berlin, Madler, is 
gone to Dorpat, to fill the chair of Professor Struve, 
removed to St. Petersburg. While recording the 
movements of learned Germans, we may mention 
the journey of one of her most profound archzolo- 
gists, M. O. Miiller, of Gottingen, into Greece, in 
company of M. Schoell, of Berlin, from which results 
of great interest are expected ; and the intention of 
Dr. Melly, an Austrian archeologist, to publish 
drawings of the most remarkable frescos found by 
him in the ruins of the ancient Tarquinia at Cor- 
netto. In connexion with the same subject, we may 
state, that letters from Rome speak of a new volume 
of the “ Annals” as in course of publication. 

A highly interesting discovery has been announced 
by the Danish geologist, Dr. Lund, to the Northern 
Archeological Society, as made by him, while ex- 
cavating in the neighbourhood of Bahia, in Brazil. 
Thig discovery began with the fragment ofa flag-stone, 





covered with engraved Runic characters, but greatly 
injured. Having succeeded in deciphering several 
words, which he recognized as belonging to the Ice- 
landish tongue, he extended his researches, and soon 
came upon the foundations of houses in hewn stone, 
bearing a strong architectural resemblance to the ruins 
existing in the northern parts of Norway, in Iceland, 
and in Greenland. Thus encouraged, he went re- 
solutely on, and at length, after several days’ digging, 
found the Scandinavian God of Thunder, Thor, with 
all his attributes—the hammer, gauntlets, and magic 
girdle. The Society has commissioned Prof. Rafn, 
who first established, in an authentic manner, the 
existence of ancient relations between Iceland and 
Northern America, anterior to the discovery of that 
part of the world by Columbus) to report on the sub- 
ject of Dr. Lund’s letter, and to publish his report, 
with a view to direct the attention of the learned to 
this very interesting discovery, which would seem to 
prove, that the ancients of the North had not only 
extended their maritime voyages to Southern Ame- 
rica, but even formed permanent establishments in 
that country. 

There has, of late, been scarcely a meeting of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, in which a portion 
of its proceedings has not been the announcement 
of some new vacancy, or the election of some can- 
didate to fill the chair of the dead. The latest of 
these record the loss of General Rogniat, an Associate 
of the Academy, and that of M. Brochant de Villiers, 
member of the Mineralogical Section, and Inspector- 
General of Mines, At the meeting of the 11th ult., 
after having chosen as President M. Poncelet, in the 
room of the late M. Poisson, the members pro- 
ceeded to the nomination of a Foreign Associate, 
in the place of the deceased astronomer Olbers. 
The list of candidates again included the British 
names of Brewster, Faraday, and Herschel, with the 
addition of Sir Astley Cooper. The candidate elect- 
ed was M. Bessel. At the last sitting the Academy 
announced as the subject of its prize of eloquence 
for 1842, * The Eulogy of Pascal :’ and the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences has proposed, for 
the quinquiennial prize of 5,000 fr. (200/.) founded 
by M. Beaujour, the following question :—* What 
are the most useful practical applications that can 
be made of the principle of private and voluntary 


| association to the relief of wretchedness?” The 


Gobert prizes, for the best works on French history, 
which we mentioned some weeks ago, have been ad- 
judged as follows:—The great prize, nine-tenths of 
the whole sum assigned for the purpose, and con- 
sisting of an annuity of 9,000 francs (360/. sterling), 
has been decreed to M. Augustin Thierry, for his 
new work, entitled, *‘ Récits Mérovingiens, précédés 
de Considérations sur l’Histoire de France ;-—~and the 
remaining prize, of 1,000 francs a year, has beendrawn 
by M. Bazin, as the author of a * Histoire de Louis 
XII.’ These two annuities, according to the terms of 
the grant which creates them, will be respectively en- 
joyed by the successful competitorsfor the present year, 
until some new production in thesame classshallexcel 
either of the works above mentioned, and transfer 
the premium in respect of it to new hands;—and 
with this view, the learned body in question is each 
year to make an examination of all historical works 
submitted to it as claimants for the prizes. This esta- 
blishment of a sort of championship in historical 
writing is a novelty in literature, not altogether un- 
objectionable, we think, as a feature of its prize 
arrangements ; but the reward of merit should not 
be liable to resumption for a cause which implies no 
diminution of the merit itself. It can be only in one 
of those extremely rare cases, which produce the 
standard and exceptional works of a nation’s lite- 
rature, that any author shall be able to maintain 
it, for any length of time, against the crowd of in- 
tellectual athlete whom year after year will bring up 
against him ;—and, to say nothing of the very serious 
diminution of income which the abstraction of such 
a premium will occasion, after some years of its en- 
joyment, this passing of the “ silver oar” from hand 
to hand is likely to create, amongst its other incon- 
veniences, those jealousies and heartburnings which 
its judicious patrons will ever desire to see shut out 
from the field of literature. Against the abstract 
principle of this prize, no exception can be taken, It 
is an ingenious mode of excluding time from the con- 
ditions of the question, making each work contend 





against all the works of its class (present and to come), 
and leaving the crown for ever with the best,— 
giving, in the meantime, a beneficial usufruct to the 
authors of other works of excellence, which are likely 
always to hold their place in the first rank. Still, as 
a practical measure, it has the inconveniences to 
which we have alluded; and M. Thierry or M. Bazin 
would feel it a very different thing to miss a prize 
for which they had contended in secrecy, from having 
that prize notoriously taken out of their pockets, to 
be publicly handed over “ to the more worthy.” 


Our tidings from the same metropolis speak, too, of 
the inauguration, by the administrative council of 
the Sourds-Muets, of the bust of the Abbé de l’Epée, 
in conformity with those instructions of the Minister 
of the Interior to which we have already referred: 
and mention that the town of Pilhiviers, the birth- 
place of M. Poisson, the late President of the Aca- 
demy, is about to erect a monument to the memory 
of its illustrious son. 

The triennial Musical Festival held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and called by the good people of that 
town the Concert Monstre, from the great number of 
musicians engaged, was fixed to commence on the 7th 
of this month. Spohr is expected to assist, and all 
the great professors from the different parts of Ger- 
many will, it is supposed, be present. The 31st of 
May being the anniversary of the death of Haydn, 
was also to be solemnly kept at Vienna by the So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music in the Austrian States: 
their celebration taking the form of a grand per- 
formance of Cherubini’s * Requiem,’ by an orchestra 
of eight hundred artists and diletianti. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY, with a Selection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS, of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, 
and English Schools, including ONE ROOM of the WORKS of 


the late WM. HILTON, Esq. R.A., paper of the Royal Aca- 
demy, will be OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, the 8th instant, 
and continue open daily from 10 in the Morning till 6 in the 
Evening.—Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, Is 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


AL EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 

N_ WATER-COLOURS, is NOW OPEN, at 
their GALLERY, 53, Paty Maui West, (adjoining the British 
Institution), from 9 o'clock till Dusk.—Admission, Is.; Cata~ 
logue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Hon. Sec. 








DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures now exhibiting Eepresent the COMDUA- 
TION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Interior of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, 
at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade, from Noon 
till Midnicht. Open from 10 till 5. ‘ 

N.B.—The Picture of SANTA CROCE will shortly be removed, 
and replaced by a subject of great interest. 





COLOSSEUM, REGENT’S PARK. 

OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Six, without extra charge, PHIL- 
LIPS’S NEW PICTURE of the ANGLO-CHINESE COTTAGE 
at MALACCA. Selection of Music, by Mr. Warn, the cele- 
brated Organist of the Temple, on Myer's grand double olo- 

hon, between the hours of two and four. The celebrated 
Panorama of London. The Saloon of Arts and Sculpture Gal- 
lery. Gallery, Ball, and Cross of St. Paul’s. Admittance, ls.— 
The Swiss Cottage, Conservatories, Morning Picture of the Lake 
of the Four Cantons. Admission, 1s.—‘Taylor’s Magnetic Engine, 
and choice Collection of Naval and other Models. Admission, ls. 


CONTINENTAL DAGUERREOTYPES of the FIRST 


CLASS.—100 beautiful VIEWS taken in GREECE, ITALY, and 
FRANCE, recently introduced into this Country by Messrs. 





Claudet & Houghton, licencees of the patentess ; for the Exhi- 


bition and Sale of these Pictures a room is exclusively appro- 
priated—Hall’s Patent Hydraulic Belt, or Water Elevator, at 
work, in a case 20 feet high, for amoge | a large body of water 
from any depth without the expense of pamps—Coining Press, 
showing the process of the Royal Mint; by the means of this 
Machinery seventy Medals are struck off in one minute before 
the visitors.—The above are novelties added to the Exhibition, 
which still contains all the Noveities of last Easter Week, as 
seen by so many thousands of visitors since that period of six 
weeks. ‘There is continued the Chromatic Fire Cloud—various 
Models and Engines in motion—Power and Jacquard Looms at 
work, by one of which beautiful specimens of Spun Glass an 
Silk are wove (Messrs. Williams and Sowerby patentees)—Mr. 
Green's Balloon, with the Guide Apparatus—Garnerin’s an 
Cocking’s Parachutes illustrated—Electrotypes—Diving Bell and 
Diver—Microscope magnifying Pictures 36,000 times— Magnetic 
and Electrical Experiments—Mr. Snow Harris's Lightning Con- 
ductor illustrated—Colonel Pasley’s method of Blowing up the 
Royal George—A popular Lecture, by. Mr. Maugham, at Two 
o’clock.—Open from 10 0’clock in the Morning. Admission to 
the whole, ls. for the Whitsun week.—l’olytechnic Institution, 
309, Regent-street. 


GRAND FASHIONABLE PALACE of NECROMANCY (late 
St. James’s Bazaar, St. James’s-street.)—Elegance, Fashion, ex- 
treme splendour, intellectually improspective view of the World 
of Magic—The Great WIZARD of the NORTII res; ectfully 
informs the Nobility and Gontez that he has fitted up the above 
establishment in a style of splendour unprecedented, and » 
WEDNESDAY, June 10th. he will commence a series of MORN- 
ING and EVENING EXHIBITIONS of Mechanical, Galvanic, 
Magnetic, and Electric Necromantic Spectacles of Wonder, an 
he relies on their patronage for a continuance of that support 
that has hitherto distinguished his metropolitan career at the 
Strand ‘Theatre. 8 

Grand Fashionable Morning Performances every day. é Doors 
open at half-past One, commence at Twoo clock precisely. 

Classically elegant fashionable Evening Entertainments | on 
Monday and Friday Evenings. Doors open at half-past Seven, 
commence at Eight o’clock precisely. Reserved seats, 7s. 6d. 5 
First Circle, 5s. ; Second Circle, 2s. td. . e b 

The Wizard will be happy to attend the private parties oft e 
Nobility and Gentry, or give instructions in the art Magique, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
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ROYAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, ADELAIDE- 
STREET and LOWTHER ARCADE, WEST STRAND.—New 
Patent Paint for Rooms, &c. without smell, and drying in three 
hours ; a portion of the Gallery is being frinted daily, to show 
the merits of this valuable invention—M. Delbriick’s Patent 
Process of uniting Lead to Metals without Solder—Mr. Dredge’s 
improvement in Suspension Bridges—Reisner’s performance on 
the Accordion—Steam Gun—Polarization of Light—Microscope 
—Electric Eel alive, and numerous other attractive novelties. 

A Reapinc Room, ey | Caraiehed with Lnorery and Scientific 

iodicals, is now open for Subscribers at this Institution. 
Fesies Admittance, One Shilling.—Open till Six. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 19.—Dr. Henderson, V.P. in the chair.— 
In consequence of the meeting taking place so soon 
after the Garden exhibition, the display of plants 
was not so numerous as on former occasions; the 
most prominent was a very fine collection of plants 
consisting of new and ornamental varieties, including 
Sprekelia glauca, introduced from Mexico by Mr. 
Hartweg; Gesneria faucialis; Sir Henry Willock’s 
double yellow Persian rose, &c., from the garden of 
the Society ; from Mr. W. Gregory, of Cirencester, 
three pretty seedling Fuchsias and a seedling Gloxi- 
nia with fine large flowers ; from Mr. J. Rogers, jun.a 
new species of Tillandsia ; from Mr. J. A. Henderson, 
Aristolochia ciliaris and Campylanthera, 4 new spe- 
cies from South Australia; from Mr. R. Buck, a 
rather curious little plant, called Mantisia saltatoria 
(or “ Opera girl”) ; from Mr. Bateman, cut flowers of 
Dendrobium moschatum; from Mr. W. E. Allen, a 
brace of very fine cucumbers ; from Mr. G. Sheills, 
gardener to Lord Blantyre, specimens of cherries 
from a flued wall without glass, showing the manner 
in which they ripen in succession ; from Sir Thomas 
T. Drake, fruit of the Carica papaya (the “ Papaw”) ; 
from Mr. R. Richardson, specimens of net-work to 
protect fruit from flies and wasps, and green binding 
for flower plants, &c. 

The following prizes were awarded :—the silver 
Banksian medal to Mr. J. A. Henderson, for Sollya 
campylanthera; to Mr. W. E. Allen, for the cucum- 
bers; and to Mr. G. Shiells, for the cherries. 

It was announced that the number of visitors to 
the First Garden Exhibition was 2,561, and the num- 
ber of prizes awarded on that occasion was fifteen 
gold and fifty-eight silver medals, amounting alto- 
gether in value to 225/. 10s. 

Dr. Lindley read a paper,* by Mr. W. Beaton, ‘On 
the Culture and Management of the ‘ Cactus Tribe.’ 

The Earl of Lucan, R. W. Barchard, Esq., 
J. Heywood, Esq., T. J. Lenox, Esq., J. Lenox, Esq., 
C. Smith, Esq., and J. C. Whiteman, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. 

The following shows the highest and lowest states 
of the barometer and thermometer, and the amount 
of rain, as observed at the garden of the Society, 
between the 5th and the 19th of May, 1840:— 





May 18, Barometer, highest .......... 29.883 
17, ” eee 3 
May 10, Thermometer, highest...... 
5 ’ lowest ...... 45? 2 


Total amount of Rain 1.95 inch. 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert and the 
Prince of Leiningen visited the Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Garden last week: they appeared much 
gratified, and greatly admired the new Conservatory. 





Boranicat Socirrty.— May 15.—Dr. W. H. 
Willshire in the chair.—Mr. Sansom exhibited living 
specimens of Leucojum estivum, collected in Green- 
wich Marshes; and specimens of Ophrys aranifera, 
collected near Dover, were also exhibited.—A_ paper 
was read from Mrs. Riley, being part 2 of a Mono- 
graph on Ferns, including ‘The Arrangement and 
Classification of the British Ferns, and the best assis- 
tances for their study.’ 





Microscoricat Socirty.—May 20.—Mr. Owen, 
President, in the chair._Nine members were elected. 
—Mr. Dalrymple read a paper on the family of 
Closterine, which have been classed by Ehrenberg 
among the Polygastric Infusoria, and by Meyen with 
Conferve. The author described at length the general 
characters and structure of Closterium, the pecu- 
liarities of its circulation, and the motion of the 
active molecules within the shell; and the several 
modes of reproduction, by spontaneous transverse 
division, by ova, and by interbudding or the conjuga- 
tion of two individuals: and concluded by advancing 





* This was stated, in mistake, to have been read at the 
last meeting. 


arguments in favour of the Closterine being retained 


to the animal kingdom. The paper was illustrated 
by living specimens and diagrams. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 






Mon. Geographical Society ..........-.+. Nine, P.M. 
Society of Arts (Jllust.).........6000 Eight. 
TvEs. { Zovigica Society (Scien. Bus.) .. 4 p. Eight. 
Botanic Society ............. Eight. 
Geological Society ..........+-ee0-4 4 p. Eight. 
Wep Medico-Botanical Society..........+. Eight. 
* | Society of Arts .....ccsccccccsccces 4 p. Seven. 
BRIERE TURE sc cccccccccscccscoces Three. 
Frr Astronomical Society ........+++++. Eight. 
Royal Institution ..........+-e.++6+ 4 p. Eight. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
LISZT’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS.—M. LISZT wil] give, 
at Two o'clock on TUESDAY MORNING, June 9, 1840, RECI- 
TALS on the PIANOFORTE of the following different Works: 
—No. 1. Scherzo and Finale from Beethoven's Pastorale Sym- 
en No. 2. Serenade, by Schubert. No. 3. Ave Maria, by 
Schubert. No, 4, Hexameron, No. 5. Neapolitan Tarentelles. 
No. 6, Grand Galop Chromatique.—Tickets, 10s. 6d. each ; re- 
served seats near the pianoforte, 21s.; to be had at Cramer & 
Co.'s, Regent-street ; and at the principal Music Warehouses. 


MR. BLAGROVE’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, Patro- 
nized by Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke of Cambridge, Princess Augusta, and the 
Duchess of Gloucester, to take place on WEDNESDAY, June 
10, at Hanover Rooms. Vocalists:— Madame _ Dorus-Gras, 
Miss Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, the Misses Williams, and 
Miss Bruce. Pianoforte, the celebrated Mr. Litolff; Harp, Miss 
Fanny Croly, (her first appearance) ; Violin, Mr. Blagrove, who 
will perform two new pieces. In the course of the Concert, 
Beethoven's Septuor, by thirty-six Instruments. The Orchestra 
will be complete. Leader, Mr. Loder; Pianoforte scoompenist, 
Charles Blagrove.—Tickets and Programmes at the } 
shops. 








lusic- 


Her Magsesty’s Taratre.—An opera with one 
duet, magnificently performed and agreeably com- 
posed, and with Lablache in the costume of a 
Spanish king, so filling the stage by his gorgeous pre- 
sence as to give the mind, through the eye, a 
pleasure which there is little chance of its receiv. 
ing through the ear from Jl Maestro Persiani’s 
music—such, at best, is ‘Inez di Castro.” The force 
and passion of the well-known historical passage 
having, according to custom, been tamed out of the 
libretto, the latter is as weak and hackneyed in its 
structure as the musician would not desire ; and, but 
for the energetic acting of Lablache, and—wonderful 
to add—of Rubini in the duet above mentioned, 
the audience would have separated as unmoved in 
mood as if a lecture had been read, in place of a tra- 
gedy presented. As regards the composition, from 
the first foolish bars of the overture, to the “dying 
fall” of the final chord of the prima donna’s mad 
scene—not all the admirable singing of Persiani and 
Rubini, who, indeed, outdid themselves in delicacy, 
finish, and brilliancy to the audacious point—the 
former touching £ flat altissimo, the latter a high 
soprano note, which we will not name, lest our ears 
have deceived us—could hide from us the truth, that 
the work is utterly barren, poor, and common-place. 
A week ago, we should have thought it impossible 
that we could think wistiully of Donnizetti; yet we 
did, while suffering our first weariness under the in- 
fliction of * Inez di Castro.’ Are there no operas by 
Pacini, to go no further back—to mount no higher in 
the scale of classicality—which, if revived, would be 
more agreeable to the ear than this hackneyed and 
ungracious music? The scenery and stage arrange- 
ments were good. On Tuesday evening, after its 
second performance, Taglioni re-appeared in ‘La 
Gitana.’ If 

Time, like the winged wind 
When 't bends the flowers, 
has touched her features in a manner not to be mis- 
taken, since she was last here, he has also given her, 
if that could be, more grace, more lightness, more 
elegance, a more consummate power of harmoniously 
linking together the separate details of her perfor- 
mance. The applause with which she was greeted 
by a closely-crowded house, was all too little. 


Prince’s Tueatre.—‘ Luryanthe.—This opera 
has been, as a performance, the most satisfac- 
tory work presented at the Prince’s Theatre. It 
speaks well for the musical skill of all concerned, 
that a composition in which every vocal difficulty 
has been accumulated by the author—who, while 
writing it, considered only how best to develope the 
emotions proper to the personages of the story— 
should be gone through, not only correctly, but with 
mastery over all its varying effects. Still, as no leger- 
demain since our last report has changed the indi- 





them, with this general praise, to dwell on the 
genius of Weber, in speaking of his master-work,. 
Such, indeed, we feel ‘ Euryanthe’ tobe. It has too 
long suffered under the nickname given to it by the 
shallow pedants who, on its first production—and 
with Sontag, too, in its principal character—chris- 
tened it‘ L’Ennuyante.’ It has too long been neg- 
lected, owing to the one-sidedness of chamber-musi- 
cians, who,—hecause on trying it at the piano they 
found its combinations new, its rhythmical difficulties 
great, and its passion so closely interpreting scenic 
declamation and action, as to demand both to be 
fully understood,—dubbed it obscure, unintelligible, 
and spoke of it—as some spoke, too, of Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony—with that vague respect which, 
if read aright, means contemptuous assurance that 
the thing, admired at a distance, is not worth kyuw- 
ing intimately! Yet who would believe, that in 
the mere vulgar requisite for catching the ear, 
namely, tunefulness, none of the barrel-organ operas 
of the modern Italian school (now, for the most part, 
subsisting on the strength of one cavatina or duet, 
at the utmost) deserves to be mentioned in the same 
day with this German work, so rashly voted incom- 
prehensible ? Where, for instance, shall we find an 
opening chorus so rich in a simple and stately 
melody—an entrata for tenor and soprano, more 
graceful and full of sweetness, than Adolar’s ro- 
mance, and Euryanthe’s garden song—where a finale 
which sets heads and feet to beat time as resistlessly 
as the delicious and brilliant quartett at the end of 
the first act?—where an Italian illustration of 
* Gioja’ or ‘ Felicita’ more rapturously entrancing 
than the ‘ Hin nimm die Seele mein’ of the re-united 
lovers, in the second act ?—where two more capti- 
vating movements than the May Song and the 
Hunters’ Chorus of the third?the duet between 
Eglantine and Euryanthe (Act 1), and Adolar’s grand 
aria (Act 2), not being forgotten, in this enumeration 
of portions which are calculated, not only to delight 
the thoughtful, but to fascinate all such as know 
little of Music save by impulse! And yet, these ten 
pieces disposed of, the whole dramatic strength of 
the opera still remains to be thrown into the scale 
by which merit is to be adjudged—the entire music 
given to Eglantine and Lysiart—the stupendous 
finale to the second act—the whole part of Euryanthe 
in the third—not forgetting her bravura, the effect 
of which stands alone among dramatic music, as ex 
pressing rapturous and delirious eagerness, the last 
leaping-up of the flame ere it sinks into darkness! 
Nor is this illustration of griefs and emotions, 
common to all epochs and conditions of humanity, 
displayed in the conduct of a fable, turning on 
events of the same character as are told in Shak. 
speare’s tale of Imogen—pursued to the forget- 
fulness of local costume and colour. ‘ Der Freischiitz* 
is not fuller of the mystery of the woods, and the 
joy of open-air life—‘ Preciosa’ not more instincs 
with quaint and entrancing gipsy grace—‘ Oberon* 
not more fairy-ish and oriental, than ‘ Euryanthe’ ig 
chivalresque. There is a romantic elevation of tone 
in every note, clear of the supernatural, or the gro. 
tesque, or the homely, which raises the mind of him 
who has “ ears to hear” to the high level of the old 

days of Romance! So much, and yet not enough, 

of the spirit with which Weber could animate a 

complicated story, feebiy and undramatically told. 

The work, indeed, were well worth a year’s labour ta 

produce a new opera-book ; for it stands by the side 
of the * Fidelio,’ on the highest pinnacle of exeels 
lence, as a specimen of the legitimate German lyric 

drama. Of its wonderful musical construction, we 

are not now able to speak—possibly we may take 

another opportunity of so doing, having it earnestly 

at heart, that so splendid an emanation of Genius 

should be welcomed, and adopted, and comprehended 

as it deserves—its effects felt properly by our amateurs, 

its principles examined and pondered by all our rising 

professors. eS ie 

M. Benedict's Concert-—This is generally known 

as the most brilliant entertainment of the season, for 

all such as desire, on the same occasion, to moet 

with the flower of the foreign vocal and instrumentat 

talent in London. M. Benedict's last, moreover, wag 

his best Concert. We had the Italian Opera singers 

—Rubinicharming, in a deticate and graceful romance 

by the bénéficiatre,—Lablache ¢eliciously whimsical 





vidual artists into agreeable singers, we must pass 


in a genuine Neapolitan extravaganza,—Grisi and 
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Persiani encored in ‘Sull’ aria,’ and Mad. Dorus-Gras 
carrying away the honours from both prima donnas, 
by a display" of masterly and florid execution, the 
like of which has not been heard since Mdlle. Sontag 
left the orchestra ;—to say nothing of Madame Cara- 
dori, Madame Stockhausen, her niece, and Miss 
Hawes; Mr. John Parry, in his genuinely comic 
song of * The Musical Wife,’ representing male Eng- 
lish singing. The instrumental attractions were not 
less signal—comprising M. Liszt in all his glory, 
excellently played up to, in Thalberg’s Norma Duet, 
by M. Benedict, and M. Ole Bull. Of both these 
gentlemen we shall have to speak next week; enough 
then, for the present, to say, that the former gains 
upon us with every hearing; and that no one is 
capable of appreciating his talent, who has not had, 
by frequent experience, an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with its amazing variety. M. A. Batta’s 
violoncello playing was another delightful thing— 
sweet and expressive, without languor, and highly 
finished, without coldness of tone or pettiness of de- 
tail—a thing not only to catch, but to keep public 
favour. His solo performance of an operatic fantasia 
on themes from the everlasting ‘ Lucia’—and of * La 
Romanesca,’ an old French dance, quaint and lull- 
ing as a cradle tune—was all the more relished by 
us, from our experience of its compatibility with 
the most entire mastery over the severe and classical 
music of the great masters. Being pressed for space, 
we can but add, that M. Benedict’s Concert, if fasci- 
nating to the general audience, who listen and are 
pleased, not knowing wherefore, was more than com- 
monly interesting to ourselves, as illustrating the 
present state of modern executive art. If it must be 
admitted that the vocalists have generally forgotten 
the really grand traditions of their forefathers, we 
may, on the other hand, rejoice in the belief that the 
instrumentalists have advanced. No one now, be he 
ever so brilliant, can keep his place before the public 
by a mere dazzling show of trickery, independent of 
sound harmonies and large flowing melodies; and, 
so long as this is the case, we cannot join certain of 


our contemporaries in bewailing the days of compo- 
sition as gone by, to return no more. 





Mr. Eliason’s Concert.—The principal feature of 
this well-composed entertainment, was the violin- 
playing of its giver, who performed with M. Liszt 
Beethoven’s grand Kreutzer Sonata, in his best style 
—that is, with a strong feeling for all the points 
in the composition, carrying him through, in spite 
of occasional defects of tone and executive finish. 
There was much clever singing—the most welcome 
solo performances to our ears being those by Madame 
Dorus-Gras. Buta thing yet more welcome than 
these, was ‘The Prisoners’ Chorus’ from ‘ Fidelio,’ 
and the Hunting Chorus from ‘ Der Freischutz,’ by 
the German choir from the Prince’s Theatre. Fami- 
liar as the former has now become to English ears, it 
has the seal of permanence upon it; and whenever, 
and however we hear it, (much more, when sung so 
admirably as on Monday,) it never fails to excite us 
as strongly asin the first days when we made acquain- 
tance with it under the auspices of Mr. Monck 
Mason, at the Opera House. 





Miss Masson and the Misses Broadhurst’s Concert. 
—The programme of this Concert would have de- 
served to the full the large company assembled to 
listen to its fulfilment, had not the ladies who gave 
the entertainment been themselves worthier of atten- 
tion than many artists before whom the trumpet is 
blown louder. While listening to Miss Emily 
Broadhurst’s performance of one of Hummel’s great 
Concert rondos, we could not but ask ourselves which 
of her sister pianistes could have given it with more 
propriety and ease,—a nicer division of phrases, and 
a clearer enunciation of passages, in execution ; and 
this, be it remembered, is a trying moment for all 
professors of her instrument! Of Miss Masson’s 
thoroughly classical style and musical science we 
have often spoken—dwelling upon them all the more 
emphatically, because, while other English singers 
throw away, or fail to work out excellent natural 
gifts and endowments, she, with more limited, and 
less manageable powers, stands almost alone as the 
artiste to whom a composer, whether of the ancient 
or modern school, could intrust his music, with the 
certainty of its being thoroughly felt, and rendered 

neither carelessly nor mechanically, but with refine- 


ment, intelligence, and originality of conception. A 
fine voice and a fine singer are so often confounded in 
this country, that we cannot but insist on the distine- 
tion, whenever we have such good opportunity as in 
the present instance. 





Haymarxet.—Mr. Charles Kean appeared here 
as Hamlet, on Monday, after his trip to America, and 
met with a reception that showed no abatement of 
public admiration ; he looks well, and is in full pos- 
session of his powers, which he exerted with more 
than usual success, resulting from a higher degree of 
finish. Of his performance of Hamlet we need only 
repeat the remark we made before, that the executive 
details are too prominent. Mr. Kean is announced 
as being engaged for twelve nights only, during which 
he merely repeats two or three well-known characters. 
We had hoped this “starring” system was getting into 
disrepute : the theatres are not so rife of attractions 
that they should divide instead of concentrating their 
forces. Buckstone, who is announced as fulfilling a 
farewell engagement previous to his departure for 
America, resumed his place in the company, and in 
his popular farce of § Married Life.’ 





Miss Ketty’s Tueatre has closed for the present. | 
The attempt to attract the public to see old pieces | 
performed by a small company at large prices, failed, | 
notwithstanding the prestige of Miss Kelly’s talent | 
and reputation. The attractive power must indeed | 
be great, that could induce rational people to spend | 
four hours of this glorious weather in the mephitic 
atmosphere of a theatre,—only fashion might, genius | 


could not do it. | 





MISCELLANEA 

York Minster.—We are indebted to the editor of | 
the Yorkshireman for a copy of that paper, contain. | 
ing authentic particulars of the mischief done by the | 
late fire—from which it appears, that the roof of the 
nave is destroyed, and the walls are scarred, broken, | 
and discoloured ; the south-western tower is a com- 
plete shell; the shafts and tracery of the windows | 
much injured—five or six serious cracks are visible; | 
but Mr. Pritchett, the architect, who has made a 
minute survey, by the direction of the dean and | 
chapter, expresses his opinion confidently, that the | 
tower need not be taken down, although it ’ would be 
hazardous to hang the bells in it again. During the 
high wind on Sunday last, several fragments were 
blown down; but the tower, although so much ex- 
posed, did not appear to suffer from the gales. 

Numismatics.—An earthern vase has been lately 
dug up at Tourmagne, containing ten silver medals, 
some of which are said to be very curious. Struck 
at Maguelonne (the ancient Mesua), they bear, on 
one side, the head of one of those pirate chiefs, who, 
in the beginning of the eighth century, were in the 
habit of bringing to Maguelonne (an asylum for them) 
the fruits of their piracies, and taking in water and 
provisions there, for new expeditions. The reverse 
has a cross, bearing a crescent in each of its four 
angles—a hybrid symbol, indicating the treaty con- 
cluded between the Saracen chiefs and the Bishop of 
Maguelonne,—and subsequently condemned by a 
council. Others of these medals belong to the Gauls; 
and exhibit, on one side, a head of a very marked 
character, and, on the other, a war-hatchet. Of these, 
there is one of Nimes, extremely rare. It is in silver, 
like all the others, and bears a head crowned with 
a diadem. On the reverse isa horseman in full gallop, 
a helmet on his head, the left hand guiding his charger, 
and the right armed with a gese (gaesum)—a sort of 
javelin, used by the Gauls, as it was by the Latins. 
Below is the legend Nema. Of this very curious 
medal, Ménard mentions the existence of only one. 
“Tt gives the most perfect assurance,” says that his- 
torian, “that the Gauls retained a profound venera- 
tion for the founder of Nimes, whom they regarded 
as the descendant of Hercules, and worshipped under 
the name of Nemausus.” The medal must date 
several centuries before the Christian era. 

Fouché, who till a few days ago was minister of 
police, and was supposed to have the confidence of 
Bonaparte, was at Nantes one of the most violent 
revolutionists, in the very spirit, it is said, of Carrier. 
It is reported of him, that he used at one time to 
wear in his hat the ear ofan aristocrat, in the manner 
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NSTRUCTIONS in GARDENING for 


LADIES. 
By MRS. LOUDON. 
John ee seomemecteeet. 
w ready, 3 vols. 
ISTORY of “the POPES" of ROME during 
the XVIth and XVIIth Conturies, 
pOPOLD RANKE. 
John NV urray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. printed uniformly with T 
to which they may be considered as Supplementary, aan, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE LATE WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 
Edited by His SONS. 
John Morrays = marle-street. 


AMB’S POETICAL WORKS 
Also, price 2s. 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses. 
added, Mrs. Leicester's School. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


RAGMENTS of VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 
By Coptaig, 8 B: st Seri BALL, R.N. 





Translated from the German of L 
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1. Captain Hall's Saco to Loo Choo. 2s. 6d, 
2. Captain Hall’s South America. 2 Parts. 5s, 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 

Just published, price ls z 
APHAEL VINDICATED. By a comparison 
between the original Tapestries of Leo X. and the Car- 


| toons at Hampton Palace, as repaired by Cooke, With brief 
istorical and critical re oats upon the whole series. 





Thomas Hookhaus, Old Bond-street. 
Just published, price ls. 
UVENILE DELINQUENCY in MAN- 


e CHESTER-—its Causes ne History, its Consequences, and 


some Suggestions cencoress ng ite M 
y W. AM BEAV Ek NEALE, Esq. 
London: Manchester, Gavin Hamilton. 


day is published, price ls. 6d. 
LETTER to THOMAS PHILLIPS, Esq. 
n THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE FINE 
ARTS end RELIGION: and the Means of their Revival, 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, Esq 
Mme Fraser, 215, Regent-: Tones 
Just PHN od, price ls. 
UTLINES OF CHINA: presenting a popular 
View of its History hota, Productions, and Social Cha- 
Relations with China, and the Opium 
Trade—and the Origin and Causes of the War. By ROBERT 
gn a Author of ‘ The History of Russia,’ ‘ ives of 
"ke. Reprinted from Tue Attas Weekly News 
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, Southampton-street, Strand. 
eady for de livering, 
E PORQU "ET" ‘S SPANISH’ TRESOR for 
translating English into Spanish at sicurT. 
De Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and all 
ooksellers. 


ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA, 
Just published, 
ART 50, price 12. 1s., and Vor. XI. of the 
Mi scellancous Division, price 2/. 2s., of the ENCYCLO- 
P-EDIA METROPOLITANA. 
Published for the Proprietors by B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


Just published, in 12mo. peice 78. 7s. = > — the 5th edition, with 


ORTRAIT ofan EN GLISH CHURCHMAN, 
the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A. 
Author of * get Anglic anus, a Treatise on Preaching.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Now complete, 
oO tL. N A PI E R’S 
HISTORY of the WAR 4 the PENINSULA and the 
SOUTH of FRANCE. With Plar 
The six Volumes sold separately, price 20s. each. 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Tdinburgh. 


DE FOE’S 
comanem' S MEMOIRS, mg LIFE OF MRS. a 
n 1 large vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. eTN in clot 
HE MEMOIRS. of CAPTAIN GEORGE 
CARLTON, and LIFE and ADVENTURES of MRS. 
CHRISTIAN DAVIES, commonly called Mother Ross, being 
the Eighth Volume of the New Edition of * The Novels and Mis- 
cellaneous Works of Daniel De Foe.’ 
Volume monthly until the Series is completed in Eigh- 
teen Volumes; each sold separately. 
Oxford : printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside, London. _ 


In fcap. ame closely printed, w ith 44 Woodcuts, anda coloured 
gical Map of the British Islands, price 4s. 6d. 
MAN NUAL of GEOLOGY ; with a Glossary 
and Index. By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, M.A, &c. 
” Even the most advanced in the science may use fully refresh 
is memory from such a source.”’— Scottish Standard. 
“A complete and elegant hand-book of Geology, 
all the im ont Lag we find in volumes publishe 
its price. 
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TO eras BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, ETC. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 4to. 
TREATISE on the Use of the Improved 
Payee Maché in the interior Decoration of Buildings 
Works of Art By C. F. BIE ». t 
Accompanied by 92 quarto Plates, representing upwards 0 
Six Hundred Patterns, accurately figured, of Architectural and 
other Ornaments; being part of a still larger collection of en- 
richments in every style of design, exclusively manufac, 
in the improved Papier Maché, and sold iy } J 
No. 15, W ellington-street North, near the sAelish Opera eo) 
he above Treatise, with the Plates, price 2/. 2s., to be ‘a 
C. F. Bielefeld, re above 5 ; and any Piate or Plates may be b a 


separately, at at 

om Biclefeldistin 8 im proved Papier Maché is now patronized A 
most e; the principal London and Provincial Architects, am ~ 
has been adopted in some of the largest public and priva' 








of a national cockade,—Romilly’s Memoirs. 
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n 12mo. price 6s. in boards, a new edition of 
\EMOR itis of a DEPARTED FRIEND. 
“She dead, yet s 


paketh.”—Hepr. x 
Rivingtons, ‘sit 


i. 
aul’s Chure yard, and Wate \ ate ec. 


BURKE’S WORKS, WITH GENERAL INDEX— 
7 ORLY COMPLETE EDITION. 
. 8vo. price 6l. 17s. in boards, 
HE WORKS of "the RIGHT HONOUR- 
ABLE EDMUND BURKE, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
*,* A few Copies may be had on royal paper, price 9/. 12s. in 
boards, and several of the latter Volumes may be had to com- 
plete Sets ; also Vols. 4 to 8 of the quarto edition. 


THE DEVIL IN LONDON! 
On the Ist of June was published, price Is., Part Il. of 
SMODEUS, or the DEVIL ON TWO 
STICKS: newly’ translated from the French of LE SAGE, 
by JOSEPH ‘THOMAS, and illustrated with 200 Engravings 
from designs by the celebrated TONY JOHANNOT. To be 
completed in Eleven Par 
London : Joseph tome Finch-lane ; 














and all Booksellers. 
SPORTING IN IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
price 18s. boun 
HE SPORTSMAN in IRELAN ND, 
and the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. 
By A COSMOPOLITE. 

“A most well- a My humorous, and agreeable travelling 
companion. The leading features are all, more or less, of a 
sporting ana. and in this point of view the work has uncommon 
interest. etails the author gives of his various * expe- 
riences’ in ny beautiful lands which he passed over, cannot fail 
to send hosts of sportsmen thither who never before contem- 
plated such a visit, and many more who would scarcely have 
ventured such an undertaking without the guide here placed at 
their disposal. The work is embellished with very many spirited 
and interesting sketches of remarkable localities, and is alto- 
gether one of the most reagents — amusing books of its kind 
that we have had for many a New Monthly. 








Henry Colburn, Publisher, 1: y “Great Marlborough- street. 
This day are TOMA Nos. J. and II., 1s. 6d. a h, of 
DICTIONARY of PRIN TEN G. 


A By WILLI py SAVAGE, Author of ‘ Practical Hints on 
Decorative Printing,’ &c 

“ Of the numerous Dictionaries published by Messrs. Longman 
& Co., this promises to be one of the most correct, c urious, and 
useful. The author is well nbellng and to more experienced or 
abler hands the task could hardly have been confided.”—Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. 


London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 








Avis aux Personnes qui savent le Francais. 
BOHAIN’S FRENCH NEWSPAPE R, 


x . 

LF COURRIER DE L’EUROPE, "Echo du 
Continent, a French Newspaper, published in London 

every Saturday, commencing June the Sth, and containing 48 

Columns, in the form and size of the ‘Examiner.’ Price 6d. 

Stamped for Post. 

This Journal will be devoted to the following subjects :—1. All 
interesting facts relating to France and the Continent.—2. The 
official portion of * Le Moniteur Francais,’ and the best articles 
of all the French Newspapers. Review nd Magazine s.—3. The 
celebrated Feuilletons of Jules Janin.—4, The * Courrier de 
Paris’ of Viscount Delaunay.—5. The most interesting trials, &c. 
from the * Gazette des Tribunaux.’—6. Every article as it appears 
in the French Journals, by Victor Hugo, Lamartine, De Balzac, 
&e. &c. 5 as also extracts of all new works of interest published 
in Paris.—7. The proceedings of the French Chambers ; ditto of 
the Academy of Sciences.—8. The Paris Fashions.—9. English 
and Colonial ais agence. .—10. Original articles, poli cal and 
literary, by M. VICTOR BOHAIN, Editor of the * Courrier de 
l'Europe,’ La Prefect of La Charente, and Editor of the 
‘Figaro’ (of Paris), which he rendered by his talents the most 
4 = and successful Journal in France. 

he * Courrier de l'Europe’ will thus c emabine, in one, all the 
Newspapers of France ; giving the Substance e of * Le Journal des 
Débats,* * Le Courrier Frangais,’ * La Presse,’ ‘ L e Siecle,’ ‘ Le 
Constitutionnel, * *La Gazette des Tribunaux,’ * Le C harivari,’ 

e Revue de Paris,’ &c. &c.; while the 52 Numbers, published 
in the year, will form an enormous Volume prese ntinga Library, 
Be in all that the most renowned French authors have pub- 














‘Saleen and Advertisements moet by A. Seguin, Librarian, 
12, Regent-street ; Joseph ° s, Newspaper and Advertising 
Agents1,} 1, Finch-lane,Cornhill ; a ‘all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

— Frenchmen, —_ persons conversant with the French 
wilfully’ in . the Indies, and throughout the world, 
wil Nally agueeciate ‘the value of such a Journal as the * Courrier 

Euro 

oe ersOns sending a Half Sovereign by post to Mr. Thomas will 
receive the first twenty Numbers, or the first Number only on 





inclosing Sixpence. 


Just published, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. price in cloth, 1. ; -_ 
grained, ll. 7s. z calf extra, 1/. 9s. ; morocco plain, 12. 13s. 
morocco elegan’ 

HURTON: S ‘ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. With 


Ex planatery Notes. By the Rev. J. H. CAUNTER,B.D., 
and 144 Illustrations by Westall and Martin. 
“ Short as the notes are, they form as much matter as would 
be contained in 1,200 ordinary octavo pages.’ — Preface 
E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 





TO THE PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION, 
HE BOOK of POPERY: a Manual for Pro- 
testants, descriptive of the Origin, Progress, Doctrines, 
Rites, Ceremonies. &c. of the Papal Church, with a GLOSSARY 
by INGRAM COBBIN, M.A., and numerous Engravings by 
J. Lee. Price 2s. Nearly ready. A liberal allowance for gra- 
tuitous - ulation 
J. W. Southgate. 22, Fleet-street, and may be had of all Book- 
oitanks ‘the Inited Kingdom. 
Published this day, in small 8vo. The ¢ :. bound in cloth, ~ 
HE HISTORY of the CELT IC LANGUAGE, 
wherein it is shown to be based upon Natural Principles, 
and, slompontarity: considered. f, Coptompernnsone with tholamncy 
of the Human Family kewise showing its importance in 
order to the proper eam a... — of the Classics, mnclading the 
Sacred Text, the Bee RCL EAN s, the © %e F &e. &e 
AN, Esq. F.O.S. 
Author of‘ Historcal Account of Iona,’ * Sketches of St. Kilda,’&c. 
*It contains many truths which are astounding, and at which 
the i ignorant may sneer; but that will not take from their accu- 
racy.""—Sir Wm. Bentham's Letter to the Author. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
1. IFE of MR. JONATHAN WILD, THE 
REAT. By HENRY FIELDING. With Illustrations 
by << los. 6d. a 
2. Montacute ; or, a New Home—who'll follow ? 
By Mrs. MARY CL AV ERS. 2 vols. price 16s. 
3. Scripture Biography for the Young; with 12 
Illustrations by Martin and WesTALu. ,Price 3s. "bd. 
4. Scripture Biography—New Testament ; 
12 Illustrations by Martin and Westau. Price 3s. 6d. 
5. Souvenirs pendant un Voyage en Orient. 
Lamartine. New stiion. 12s 
" Churton, 26, Holles-street. 


ARLOUR’S PATENT DELINEATOR.— 


This beautiful instrument having been greatly improv ed 
and simplified Oy the Patentee, is now offered to the Public in 
its present portable form at the reduced price of 2/.2s. It is 
universally allowed to be infinitely superior to the Camera 
Lucida for the purpose of Drawing or Sketching from Nature.— 
Manufactured and sold wholesale and retail, for the Patentee, 
by his Agents, Messrs. Reeves & Sons, 150, C' heapside, London ; 
and may be had also of all Opticians, Stationers, or Artists’ Re- 
positories. 
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OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 

quantity, Twelve for One Shilling, at STOCKEN’S, 53 
Peehzent (for ‘the accommodation of his customers).—ENVE- 
LOPES, of the Government shape, all corners secured with wafer 
or small seal, eight dozen for 6d.—Stocken’s Post-office writing 
papers :—Superfine Bath Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream ; 
ote Paper, 2}d., or 3s. 6d. per ream ; the largest and most ele- 

gant assortment of nevolane C ‘ases, fils od, complete, from 5s. 6d. ; 
Blotting Books, Albeme, 5c rap Books, Bible *s,and Praye r Books. 
bound in velvet, vVame-plate elegantly engraved, and 100 
supertine cards printed, for 5 ss. ; Sheath’s Graphic Aid, 3s. and 5s. 
‘o be had at Stocken’s, 53, (Fee sana Regent-street. 
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CARD.—When the most important functions 
of life are suspended, and those who are invalids by in- 
heritance or imprudence are reduced to the most deplorable 
state of nervous debility, it is not in despair that relief is to be 
found. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, that these cir- 
cumstances are occasioned by a general or partial relaxation or 
weakness in either sex and it is equally certain that SEDDON’S 
genuine AROMATIC LOZENGES of STEEL are the best, if 
not the only remedy ever discovered for this species of debility. 
When taken into the stomach, they immediately diffuse them- 
selves like a vapour through every pore, producing effects at 
once delightful, salutary, and permanent. When the spark of 
life begins to grow dim, the circulation languid, and faculties 
paralysed, these I ozenges are found to give tone to the nerves, 
exhilarate the animal spirits, invigorate the body, and re-ani- 
mate the whole man. ere aversion to exercise, loss or de- 
pravity of appetite, and pallid countenance, indicate approach- 
ing consumption, the delicate female will be preserved and 
restored to health and society by the benign influence of this 
medicine. Prepared only by the Proprietor; and sold by his 
Agents : Mr. Gifford, 104, Strand; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
and Mr. Sanger, 150, Oxford- street. In Boxes at 7s. and 22s. 
each. Observe, each box is signed J. P. Seddon, 











CHARLES OMALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


Edited by HARRY LORREQUER, 


With ILLustraTiI0ons 


by PHIZ. 


No. III. is now ready, price One Shilling. 
Coxtents :—~THE JOURNEY—DUBLIN—CAPTAIN POWER—THE VICE PROVOST—TRINITY COLLEGE~A LECTURE. 


“ Sprightly and brilliant as were Harry's Confessions, Charles O'Malley promises to be even bette 
Dublin: WILLIAM CURRY & Co. 9, Upper Sackville-street ; 
& CO. Edinburgh. 


r."’"—Glasgow Courier. 


ORR & CO. London; FRASER 





THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE INDI 


AND CHRONICLE OF 


AN NEWS, 


EASTERN AFFAIRS; 


A Monthly Newspaper, containing 16 pages small.folio, price 1s., will appear jpmodiately after the arrival of the next Overland 
Mail, expected about the 10th of Ju 


This publication is intended 
the wh 


feneral Newspapers, or in certain Magazines, some weeks later. 
interest for the relations and connexions of the C Yolonists. 


on under the Cir of an Editor of acknowledged competence. 
THE INDI 


advance, sy frequent 
for the Editor to be sent, free, to Messrs. Smirn, a 
to any Newsvender or Postmaster in Town or Countr: 


Co, 65, Cornhill, 


d to supply a demand which is now anxiously ssailin ‘not only by parties connected with India, but 
hole community, for early, regular, and authentic information on Indian affairs. Each Nu 
= instantaneously, the information received by the mails, which has hitherto appeared either in isolated 
The intelligence will be classified under the hea 
mestic, the former illustrated by Original Articles, and the la atter come 
The Contrib: 
British interests in India, China, and the whole Eastern World, are practic 


mber will serve to diffuse 
portions in the 

Political and 
rehending every thing that can ee even the slightest 
utors engaged, whose sole object is the advancement of 
al and experienced men, and their efforts will be carried 


N NEWS will for the present appear every month, price ls.; or 10s, for the First Twelve Numbers, if paid in 
ublications may hereafter be found necessar, 


;.of which due notice will be given. Communications 


Orders for the Paper may be addressed as above, or 


7 ry 
TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. Rosewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers, 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 
shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with lock 
and key. rush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 

silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases repair 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d. Mahogany or Rosewood Writing-Desks, 12 inches by 

10, warranted, for 10s. 6d. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 

with lock and key. Despatch Boxes, in russia or morocco. 
Travelling W iting i es, 105 inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
each. G. "3 Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands. G. 
Riddle’s revolving Inkstands. G. Riddle’s universal Penholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
fac turer, 53, Quadrant, Regent-st., next door to Swan & Edgar's. 


NEW LABEL, 

i consequence of the great variety of Counterfeit 

Wrappers of “ROWL AND’S MACASSAR OLL,” now in 
circulation, an ich so nearly resemble the Original as fre- 
quently to deceive the unwary—the Proprietors, acting undera 
sense of duty, and regardless of expense in the attainment of 
their object, the protection of the Public from fraud and impo- 
sition, have employed those celebrated artists Messrs. Perkins and 
Bacon, who have succeeded in producing “A NEW LABEL” 
from steel, of so complicated and intricate a nature, ae of such 
excessive difficulty of execution, as to amount to an impossibility 
of Imitation, and to be considered by connoisseurs a Masterpiece 
in the art of Engraving. 

The Label forms a combination of bes autifal designs—a Or= 
tion encircling a BUST of Her Majesty the “Queen”—which 
surmounts the words, in two lines 

ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OLL. 
(the ground work is composed of the most elaborate and chaste 
patterns of lace-work.) Ueser {which are the Signature and 
Address of the, Proprietors, in r 
A. ROWLAND & &« SN, 20, Hatton- garden, | sondon. 
Counte r-signed ALEX. ROWLAND. 

The Label is backed by a design so e xquisite and minute as to 
defy competition : it comprises the words * Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil,” written nearly 1,500 times, and c sataining 29,028 letters. 

20, Hatton-garden, London, Ji an. 1, 18 

‘The Lowest Price is 3s. ; the ne xt. "8. ; or inl Bottles 
(containing 4 small) at los. rr 3; and Double wet VD. is 

Some Impostors call their trash the “ GEN NE MAG Aksar 
OLL,” and sign it * A. pe om eel omitting ‘the “&" offering 
it for sale under the lure of * cheapness 

*,* Be sure to ask for “ ROWL AND" S MACASSAR OIL.” 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 

THE COMPLEXION AND SKIN. 

OWLAND’S KALYDOR, composed for the 

most part of Oriental balsamic erotics, to the utter exclusion 
of all mineral admixture ; it is distinguished medicinally for its 
extreme bland, purifying, and soothing action upon the skin, and, 
by acting upon the pores and minute sec retory vessels, expels all 
impurities from the surface, allays erery tendency to inflammation, 
and, by this means alone, effectually dissipates all redness, tan, 
pimples, freckles, sunburn, and other unsightly cutaneous visita- 
tions, so inimical to Female Beauty. Its constant application 
will change the most Silows complexion into one of radiant white 
ness; while to the } Hand, and Arm, it bestows a delicacy 
and fairness oneieatiel. —_ to GENTLEMEN afflicted with a tender- 
ness of the skin in shaving, the application of the Kalydor will be 
found to allay all cutic ular irritation. It effec tually heals and 
prevents ¢ happe dd and a rough skin, and, from its extraordinary 
efficacy in allaying all incidental inflammation, &c. deserves a 
place among the household treasures of every family. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle, duty included. 

Onserve—The N ne ant Address of the Proprietors, 

A. ROWLAND & SO 20, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON, 
are engraved on the Gove pena nt Stamp, which is pasted on the 
cork ; ‘also -~% in red, on the W rapes A ne which each Bottle 
is inclosed. Ask for * ROWLAND’S YDO a " Sold by 
them, and by Ae. Perfumers a Maul Venders. 


THREE NEW AND SUPERIOR BOUQUETS, v 
BOUQUET DU PRINCE ALBERT, BOUQUET DES ‘NOCES 
ROYALES, and BOUQUET DU DU C DE WELLINGTON, 

DELCROIX & CO., PERFUMERS to her 
Majesty, and the Royal Family, No. 158, NEW BOND- 
Sr REE T (opposite Stevens's Hotel). 
The great superiority of J. Delcroix & Co.'s Perfumery has been 
so incontrovertibly established by the distinguished patronage 
ef her Majesty the Queen, the Queen Dowarers the various 
Members of the Royal Family, and by the Nobility and Gentry, 
as to render it superfluous for them to paresemerise their far 
celebrated and highly admired articles.—J. DELCROIX & Co. 
beg, however, most respectfully to announce to the Nobility and 
Gentry, that they have just prepared three novel and onquialtel 
delicate permamet, under the a SUE’ DU Pil of the BOU 
NOCES R¢ fA and BOUQUET Dt tINCE AL SET. in 
f the upt tials of Her Most Greet ious 
Majesty 5,2 also THE BOUQUET DU DUC DE WELLINGTON 
hich & Co. flatter themselves will “as with cabvenal 
bo te rh | admiration. 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete ve ele poe goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low pric he allowing cy especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUS SEL s CARPET ‘Ss. The largest and most 
splendid collection of a pees = the jaotrone is, combining 
Surabliy of fabric and_novelt esign, with economy in 
price.—CABINET FURNITURE ‘BRITISH ‘tnd PARISIAN, 
This ‘Sa. from its e xtensive stock and superior otlad oy 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection nat equall 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure ore article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion havin — paid to the selection of warranted colours and 


exquisite 
, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 









































LYON, HO" TSON, & COMPANY 


NJ ‘a 
ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
ec hentific rinciple, und eatronteed by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning soe -t with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much approved Flesh- pe eng as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleac hed Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in weaning, or use like common hair, 
Anew and large ed y= of tine Turkey Spo: ponge 5 ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s, No, 13¢, Oxford-street, nearly 














opposite Hanover-square. 
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8, New Buruirneton STREET, JuNE 6, 


MR. BENTLEY 
Will publish during the Present Month the following New Works: 


THE STAGE, 
BOTH BEFORE AND BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


By ALFRED BUNN, 
Late Lessee of the Theatres Royal Drury Lane, Covent Garden, &c. 


**T am (Not) forbid 
To tell the secrets of the prison house.” 


In 3 yols. post 8vo. (Immediately.) 


GREYSLAER: 


A ROMANCE OF THE MOHAWK. 


By C. F. HOFFMAN, Esq. 


Author of ‘ A Winter in the Far-West,’ and ‘ Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie.’ 3 vols. 


Ill. 


A SUMMER AMONGST THE BOCAGES AND THE VINES. 


By MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 


Author of ‘ Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


THE LIFE, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL 
PEPYS, ESQ. F.R.S. &c. 


Including a Narrative of his Voyage to Tangier. 


The whole now first published from the Originals. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 


THE YOUNG PRIMA DONNA: 


‘A ROMANCE OF THE OPERA. 


By MRS. GREY, Author of ‘The Duke.’ 3 vols, 


THE THAMES AND_ 


By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 


2 vols. 8vo. with upwards of Forty Illustrations. 


ITS TRIBUTARIES. 








NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
STEPHEN DUGARD: 


A NoveEt. 3 vols. 


**An exceedingly clever and interesting novel. The author fs a man of high talent."“— 
John Bull. 
“**Stephen Dugard’ is a powerful novel, written by a person of considerable thought and 
ability.”—Spectator. 
Il. 


yl) ’ 
THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN CANADA, 
1837-39. 
” By T. R. PRESTON, Esq., late of the Government Service at Toronto. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 

The interest attaching to all subjects connected with Canada seems rather to increase 
than to diminish. Authentic information upon the real state of the colony is highly ac- 
ceptable ; and Mr. Preston’s volumes supply much curious and illustrative matter, gathered 


by an eye-witness of the civil war. The work is entertaining, varied, and not deficient 
either in information or good sense.”"—Atlas. 


1It. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS. 


New edition, in a neatly bound pocket volume, embellished with 12 Engravings, 
price 7s. 6d. 

** A country companion, adapted to each and every month of the year. The revolutions 
of the seasons are watched by an eye ever awake to the beauties of Nature. It contains a 
complete table of the migration of British birds, a botanical calendar of British plants, and 
an entomological catalogue of about three hundred of the most remarkable insects. An 
account of the rural occupations of each month is added, together with information for 
anglers. We have, moreover, delightful descriptive accounts of the features and various 
phenomena of nature which characterise each month, mingled with notices of rural sports 
and rural objects.”—Spectator. 





MEMOIRS OF SIR SIDNEY SMITH, K.C.B. &c. 


By the Author of ‘ Rattlin the Reefer.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits of Sir Sidney Smith; the first engraved after Opie, and the 
second (taken at a subsequent period,) after Sir Robert Ker Porter. 
“A narrative at once ample in its details, impartial in its views, and clear and forcible 
in its style."°—Morning Herald. 


v. 
NARRATIVE OF 
A WHALING VOYAGE ROUND THE GLOBE, 


In the South Seaman Tuscan, 
During the Years 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836 ; 
By F. DEBELL BENNETT, Esq. F.R.G.S. &e. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
** A work alike useful and agreeable.”—Spectator. 
**A work which well deserves to be ranged on the shelf with our best and most instruc- 
tive voyages.”—Literary Gazette. 


COMPLETE EDITION OF 
THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 


Ear or Orrorp. 

To be comprised in Six Volumes, price l4s. each. 

The First, Second, and Third Volumes of this Work are now ready, containing numerous 
New Letrers, and embellished with Portraits of 

George Montague, Lady Suffolk, 

Lady Townshend, Sir Horace Mann, 

Duke of Argyle, Gilly Williams, 

Kitty Clive, Hon. R. Edgeumbe, 

George Selwyn, 


Vor. IV. will be published on the 30th Inst. 


Sir Robert Walpole, 
Lady Walpole, 

Gray (the Poet), 
Duchess of Queensberry, 
J. Chute, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Ber Majesty. 





London: James Hotmrs, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the, ATHENAUM OFFICE. 14, Wellingt 
ute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, 


Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents; for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & 


ington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; andsold by all 
asgow ;—for Inguanp, J. Cumming, Dublin. 





Rich. Bentley (the Virtuos0) 
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